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ES = | such a consecration in England without the consent of the Crown 

NEW S OF THE WEE Kk is lawful; and (2) whether, independently of English law alto- 
seneldiicnstns gether, the deposition of Dr. Coleuso was canonical. Dr. Tait 


ORD STANLEY made a very able speech at the Bristol Con- 
servative demonstration on Wednesday,—though his ability 
was chiefly shown, as regards the future, in the very Conservative 
task of explaining, as we have shown elsewhere, how to let ill alone. 
His apology for the Conservative policy of last year on Reform was, 
however, as good as such an apology could be in the nature of 
things, and infinitely more effective for its purpose than Mr. 
Disraeli's at Edinburgh. It was impossible, or, at least, very 
impolitic, he said, for the Conservative party to oppose itself to 
the deliberately expressed will of the nation ; there would have 
been far more danger in doing so than in yielding, for how much 
would not the present disaffection in Ireland have been aggravated 
by an English working-class full of wrath against the Govern- 
ment! For himself, Lord Stanley felt no fear, though admitting 
the change to be serious, and perhaps beyond what he and some 
of his friends wished. He saw no ground for alarm in the alleged 
majority of a single class in the constituencies. ‘There was the 
same majority of the lower middle class in the old constituencies, 
and yet no legislation that could fairly be called interested 
class-legislation on the part of that class. In reply to the argu- 
ment from the democratic government of the Colonies, Lord 
Stanley simply affirmed that England is not a colony, and 
that wealth fairly used, and culture which is real as well as 
showy, will continue to exercise their old influence. Lord 
Stanley's apology for the Reform Act was, in short, not that it was 
useful ; but that it was demanded in a manner dangerous to refuse, 
and that the ‘innovating impulse” would soon spend itself, and 
leave things pretty much in practice as they are. 


With regard to Irish policy or no-policy, we have discussed 
Lord Stanley’s speech elsewhere. We must not, however, neglect 
to record his emphatic declaration on repeal or independence,—that 
“we will not allow the British Empire to be pulled to pieces in 
virtue of any fantastic theories. . . . . Ireland and England are 
inseparable now and for ever.” That is distinct, at all events, and 
to our minds satisfactory ; but, after all, there is no such thing as 
indissoluble union between true enemies; and if Lord Stanley is 
to justify his own declaration, he must find a means of making the 
union happy, or it can never be indissoluble. 





Years ago, writing on the “ Golden Bull” of India—Lord Can- 
ning’s Proclamation to Native Princes—we ventured to predict 
that the Indian Government, having given up annexing States, 
would be forced to begin annexing powers. That prediction has 
proved true. ‘The Nawab of Tonk, in Rajpootana, burly person 
with curly moustaches and ferocious energy of aspect, has been 
pleased to murder the guardian of one of his nobles, the boy chief 
of Lawa. He had a perfect right to commit the murder, being 
absolute within his States ; but a civilized government never does 
put up with these extreme rights, and Sir John Lawrence thinks 
assassination morally wrong. Consequently, on November 14, he 
issued a proclamation striking the Nawab from his throne and 
transferring it to his son, ordering the Nawab into exile, and 
raising Lawa into an independent chiefship. ‘The proclamation 
Was followed by a “ precautionary ” movement of troops, and was 
obeyed in silence, It is all right; we cannot have Indian nobles 
murdering people at their discretion ; but we certainly wish we 
could manage to lie about the matter a littleless. What on earth 
is the use of talking about independence, when we will not let a 





points out that by 26th George IIL, ¢. 84., nobody can be con- 
secrated to the office of Bishop without the Royal authority, and 
that the Consecration Service expressly demands a declaration that 
it is done “according to the order of this realm.” ‘The Standard 
asserts in reply that the Act quotel applies only to English 
dioceses, and quotes the Duke of Newcastle's reply to the Metro- 
politan of Canada refusing on the part of the Crown to meddle in 
giving authority to consecrate a Bishop to whom, in accordance 
with the then view of the Judicial Committee's decision in the 
case, it was impossible for the Crown to assign a diocesan 
jurisdiction. The Duke of Neweastle, however, had not had the 
advantage of Lord Romilly’s subsequent decision, which explained 
the previous one in a manner entirely consistent with the right 
of the present Bishop of Natal to enforce, in the Civil Courts of 
the colony, the virtual contract between himself and his people ; 
and, moreover, Bishop Bethune was not a rival competitor to a 
bishop already in existence. It seems, however, that Dr. Gray is 
so passionately bent on schism that nothing will deter him, and 
Mr. Macrorie will, we suppose, be consecrated at Accrington to- 
day,—whether with or without the consent of the Bishop of 
Chester,—who is, we suppose, his diocesan—we do not know. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who declared himself in Convoca- 
tion irrevocably opposed to this step, but who is apparently a 
very weak man, has, it is said, been brought round by the persis- 
tency of Dr. Gray and Dr. Selwyn. 


The French Government is about, it is said, to issue a loan. 
There is a deficit to be made up, the Chassepots must be paid for, 
there have been ‘‘expenses for defence,” and the Mexican bond- 
holders, who are muttering savagely all over France, must receive 
something. M. Magne wants to place his loan cheaply, and we 
shall therefore for a month or two be treated to the most delight- 
ful assurances of continued peace on the Continent, assurances 
which will be repeated until the loan is subscribed. It is to be 
observed that should the Imperial Government require money for 
sudden war, it has in its hands the ‘* Army Dotation Fund,” and 
one or two other large amounts in Rente, and can replace them out 
of the proceeds of a war loan. Intermediately a circular has been 
addressed to all Prefects of Departments telling them that their 
newspapers must preach peace. 


The Emperor of Austria on the 20th inst. received the ‘ Delega- 
tions” of the Hungarian Diet and of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
who professed unbounded loyalty, and promised to co-operate 
heartily with cach other. These “ Delegations” are really Com- 
mittees chosen by the two Diets to form a kind of General Council 
for common affairs, such as War, Imperial Finance, and Foreign 
Affairs. ‘There are, therefore, now in substance, if not in form, 
three Parliaments in Austria,—the Imperial one or United Delega- 
tions, the Reichsrath, and the Diet, and all three have to be induced 
to work in harmony. They may so work, for the pressure on them 
is heavy ; but the task of Baron von Beust cannot be a pleasant 
one, more especially while the Emperor is almost his only sup- 
porter in the Palace. Still, as we have explained elsewhere, the 
meeting of the Delegates shows that for the present at least Austria 
is once more a united Empire. 


On Wednesday Mr. Lowe made a very brilliant speech— 
shockingly reported in the 7imes of Friday, and not apparently by 
telegraph—in Liverpool, on middle-class education. He remarked 
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that the middle class made no fight for their political privileges ' agency if it never knows anything, lets Stephens escape, and 
? 


last year, and had never, even while they held power, made any 
fight for the fair use of their own educational endowments, and 
all this he attributed to their own bad education. Every man 
was thinking too much of ‘his own till and his own counting- 
house” to mind the greater affairs going on around him. Mr. Lowe 
maintained that had he been better educated,—educated, first 
of all, to distrust the majority of the assertions he hears, then, to 
estimate probabilities closely, and to form sound practical conclu- 
sions upon them, educated, in short, with a view to Jusiness, said 
Mr. Lowe,—then, that would be the way to make them rise above 


arrests G, F. Train as a dangerous character ? 


The French papers are asserting diligently that the Pope has 
sent the Emperor the cap and staff usually presented to Soverejong 
who have done any conspicuous act on behalf of the Church, The 
statement, we are assured, is an invention, probably intended to 
secure Catholic votes at the elections. A few days ago Mgr, Dap. 
boy, Archbishop of Paris, was to have been a Cardinal, but the 
Pope has finally resolved that he shall not be promoted, The 

creation of Lucien Bonaparte has also become doubtful, and the 


business. At present, men are always making, like the lower | French request for reforms has been rejected in such a style that 
animals, false generalizations ; a ship sails on a Friday and is lost, | Sewi-official papers are instructed to deny that it was made 
it is dangerous, therefore, for a ship to sail on a Friday,—just as | Napoleon is furious at the ingratitude of the Pontiff, but His 
a horse runs against a wheelbarrow and hurts himself, and shies | Majesty is a little unreasonable. A Pope is not bound to be grate. 
at wheelbarrows, owing to his hasty generalization, ever afterwards. | ful because a Catholic Prince has done a little for the Chureh, 


Mr. Lowe himself illustrated this tendency later in his speech. 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott had both club fect, and were 


| 





which bas a right to demand the devotion of his life. He has paid 
sixpence in the pound of a debt, and if he had paid twenty shillings 


confined by them to their rooms in their boyhood, hence they set | the Church would simply have received its due, and certainly 
to reading English literature, instead of Greek and Latin, and | would not be grateful. 


became great literary men; whence Mr. Lowe inferred that their 
being compelled to read English rather than Greek and Latin in 
boyhood was a great blessing to them, and might just as well have in- 
ferred that it was their being confined to their room in boyhood, and 
seeing nothing of nature, that inspired them both with so warm a 
passion for nature. Mr. Lowe rejected grammar, moral philosophy, 
and logic as a training for boys,—did any larte school ever teach 
the two last to schoolboys ?—and also Greek and Latin; and he 
advocated mathematics, and physical science, and French and 
German without grammar. His argument against grammar is 
that it is only the rationale of a practical process, which you go 
through just as well without knowing it. ‘‘If a child were 
beginning to walk, would any one say to him, ‘Stop, think what 
you have about you before you walk. Just tell me how many 
bones you have in your leg, how many vertebre in your back- 
bone’” ?—which would be a very good argument indeed if lan- 
guage could be learnt by mere imitation, like walking, but scarcely 
explains how a lad is to learn to use his tenses without knowing 
the distinction between them. Infants learn languages thus, no 
doubt ; but instead of learning them by the quickest, they learn 
them by the least economical of all processes,—processes which 
would be sheer impossibilities at an age when time is more valu- 
able. Mr. Lowe’s speech was full of brilliant truth and brilliant 
fallacy in about equal parts. 


Mr. Lowe concluded by a very forcible denunciation of educa- 
tional endowments, which he considered as bribes given by a bar- 
barous age to a civilized age to keep it back as near as possible to 
the standard of its own barbarism. After this, which is quite as just 
as any epigram can be, Mr. Lowe went on to what seems to us, we 
confess, buncombe quite unworthy of him,—a protest against any 
interference of the State,—which means practically the highest 
education of the country,—with the curriculum of public schools 
and colleges. ‘It is the privilege and prerogative of the parents 
of England to direct the education of their children,”—/.e., the 
privilege and prerogative of a person who is too much absorbed 
in his till and his counting-house to note the greater affairs of 
the world at all,—to guide his children by the light of his own 
ignorance. If the State cannot make its public schools good 
enough to guide the judgments of parents, the parents will never 
make much of it for themselves. 





The Irish Government has made an amusing but still provoking 
blunder. ‘The well known George Francis Train, the man who 
tried to lay down tramways on the Bayswater Road, and was fined, 
he says, about 20,000/. for not understanding that Bayswater is 
an aristocratic quarter, has been making Fenian speeches in 
America. He has all his life been making speeches, sometimes 
silly, sometimes humorous, but always ‘ gassy,” and always 
more or less absurd. ‘The other day he was all for women’s 
rights in Kansas, now he is for Fenians, and to-morrow he will 
very likely be declaring that the treatment of Peers in England 
is a disgrace ‘‘to the eagle which soars above the Alleghanies with 
a thunderbolt in its beak and an earthquake in its claws.” He 
landed, however, on Saturday in Ireland, and, no doubt to his 
great delight, was arrested by the police as a Fenian leader, 
lodged in gaol, and fed on prison diet, and, finally, let out on his 
own statement that he was no Fenian. Of course he is going to 
declare war in the name of the insulted Republic, but really his 


| 


'missible condition on purpose to keep it open. 
| thing simply ludicrous in our admitting the argument that after 





arrest was a bit of silliness which might make Orangemen doubt | 
the julgment of the Irish police. 


The nickname of ‘The Upper Ten Thousand” seems to involve q 
numerical mistake. It appears from some tables just presented to 
the Statistical Society by Mr. Dudley Baxter, tables based upon 
income-tax returns, that 7,084 persons possess 112,640,000/. a year, 
being one-seventh of the whole national income as returned, per. 
haps one-fifth of the whole real income,—much income being re. 
turned twice, as that of the State employds,—and one-fourth of all 
the income derived from property. The entire income of the 
1,860,000 families which pay less than 300/. a year is not equal 
to that of these Upper Seven Thousand. There are, moreover, 
only 47,564 households in England returning more than 1,000), 
a year. It will be remembered also that only 32,000 persons 
possess in Great Britain more than ten acres apiece. The dedue- 
tion from all these facts is, that there are but 7,000 families in 
England deserving to be called rich, that is, with more than 5,000). 
a year, and less than 50,000 who are comfortable, that is, have 
more than 1,000/. from all sources. 


A man named Barratt, believed to be the person who actually 
fired the powder which blew down the wall of Clerkenwell Prison, 
has been arrested in Glasgow. 


The House of Representatives of the United States has been 
short and sharp with Mr. Johnson. In reply to his Message ask- 
ing them to thank General Hancock for his nobility in declining 
to over-ride by military authority the Civil Courts of Louisiana, 
the House has tabled,—that is, passed by,—the President’s proposi- 
tion ; but passed instead a vote of thanks to General Sheridan,— 
whom Mr. Johnson removed,—and a vote of censure on Mr. John- 
son for removing him. It has also thanked General Grant for 
disapproving the removal both of General Sheridan and Mr. Stan- 


ton. 


That is pretty complete in itself, but the House of Represen- 
tatives has gone further. It has passed, by 123 against 45 votes, 
a declaratory Bill asserting that there are as yet no valid civil 
governments in the late rebel States, and transferring all power of 
appointment and removal under the Reconstruction Act from 
President Johnson to General Grant, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. We confess we cannot conceive a Bill better calcu- 
lated to test Mr. Johnson’s threat in his December Message of 
resisting by force any encroachment on a “ co-ordinate power of 
the Constitution.” If anything is certain under the Constitution, 
it is the President’s power of appointing the Executive officers. 
The Bill passed by much more than a two-thirds’ majority, and if 
it passes the Senate by the same majority, it must be passed over 
the President’s veto,—and then the crisis ought to have arrived. 





Lord Hobart has been trying to make out a case for including 
the reference of our right to acknowledge the belligerency of the 
South in the reference to arbitration proposed by Lord Stanley 
as to the Alabama claims. We cannot say that we think he 
has made much of it. We doubt exceedingly whether Mr. 
Seward has ever wished to settle this dispute, and whether, even 
if Lord Stanley had allowed the argument brought before the 
arbiter to include the consideration of our right or wrong in that 
matter, Mr. Seward would not have insisted on some new inad- 
There is some- 


the President had declared the blockade of the Southern Coast, 
England was not to be allowed to assume the existence of a great 


What is the use of a detective | civil war, and regard as a belligerent the power treated by the 
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North as a belligerent. ‘* Historicus” has been unanswerable in 
his reply to Lord Hobart; but there is nothing of which it is 
go easy to get foo much as unanswerability, and we must say that 
« Historicus” even parades it. There is no improving on certainty. 


Sir Roderick Murchison was right, after all, about Dr. Living- 
stone; and Sir Samuel Baker, who seemed to think that the 
Johanna men who deserted him were utterly untrustworthy except 
when they brought bad news, is fortunately wrong. Captain 
Young and Captain Faulkner have proceeded on Dr. Livingstone'’s 
track beyond the place on Lake Nyassa where he was said to have 
been abandoned by the Johanna men, and have found a number 
of independent native testimonies to the fact that Dr. Livingstone 
had passed safely on his way, and that the Jchanna natives who 
asserted his murder had returned on the plea that “they were 
being led into a hostile country.” ‘There is every certainty that 
Dr. Livingstone’s asserted murder was a pure fiction, and every 
reason to hope that he will make his way safely to the Nile, and 
perhaps after all effect a junction with General Sir Robert Napier 
in Abyssinia. 


We have received a perfect heap of letters upon the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in Ireland, the writers of which certainly demon- 
strate one point. ‘Tobacco can be grown in Ireland, and especially 
in Wexford, to almost any extent,—certainly to an extent which 
would make Ireland a great tobacco-exporting country. ‘The 
writers of these letters, however, avoid some important points 
with an almost perverse ingenuity. First, what will the cultiva- 
tion yield in cash per acre? Secondly, in what form is the neces- 
sary excise to be imposed? No land tax or system of licence can 
possibly be made to yield 3s. 6d. per Ib., as the present system 
does, and there must be no tampering with a revenue of 
6,500,000/., raised on a useless or noxious luxury. Thirdly, what 
is the cost of cultivation, including the usual ratio of failures in 
erop, which will occur in a country like Ireland about every 
fourth year? 


We are a practical people, we English, enthusiastic for physical 
science, eager for wealth, desirous, above all things, of increasing 
the dominion of man over Nature and her forces. In this genera- 
tion our two representative men in that work have been Professor 
Wheatstone and the late Mr. Faraday. Consequently, it is stated 
that the Government intend to grant Mr. Wheatstone a Knight- 
hood—to elevate him to the position of a Mayor who has entertained 
a Prince—and it is certain that it will require pressure to get 
Faraday’s pension continued to his wife, who is in need of it. It 
is all their own fault, of course. Faraday ought to have wasted 
his life in a futile endeavour to protect patents, as poor Henry 
Cort did, and then his heirs would have been rich ; and Mr. Wheat- 
stone ought to have devoted his genius for subtle observation to 
electioneering, and then he would have been made a Baronet or a 
Peer ; but still the country does not seem quite content with the 
perfection of its arrangements. Suppose Mr. Disraeli, who is 
suspected of a suspicion that brain-work is useful, improves them 
just a little—say, by establishing a Knight Companionship of the 
Brain, with a pension attached to the decoration ? 


Count Cambray Digny has offered his budget to the Italian Parlia- 
ment, and his statement of accounts, though unsatisfactory, is intel- 
ligible enough. None of the reports,—we have searched through 
four,—give the most important figures of all, the regular revenue 
and expenditure; but the debt is 250,000,000 at 5 per cent. ; 
the floating debt, 40,000,000. ; and the deficit of the year, 
9,000,000/. Of this the Count hopes to cure 3,000,000/. by a 
tax on flour, and 3,000,000. by improvements in the general 
collection of the revenue, more especially the income-tax. The 
remainder is to be supplied by the general increase of com- 
mercial activity, and the floating debt provided for partly by 
funding, partly from the Church property. This is not very 
satisfactory, nearly half the resources of the kingdom being con- 
sumed in paying the interest on a debt which costs more year by 
year than the national debt of France. It is not pleasant to 
notice that a composition with her creditors by an offer of 3 per 
cent. instead of 5 would, with the flour tax, give Italy a real 
equilibrium. ‘That fact will strengthen the extreme Left, who 
have already made the proposal, which is, however, rejected by 
the Government. 


Matilda Griggs, laWourer’s daughter, was stabbed by her lover, 
to whom she had borne a child, in thirteen places, and nearly died 
from loss of blood. She tried to protect him, and fled, but the 
would-be murderer was sentenced, on other evidence, to twenty 





years’ penal servitude. Matilda, however, had, in the effort to 
shield him, forfeited her recognizances, and was arrested at the 
suit of the Crown for 40/., lodged in Chelmsford Gaol, and 
refused protection by the Bankruptcy Court because she was not 
a trader. Iu other words, she was sentenced to imprisonment for 
having been nearly put to death. The Telegraph took up the 
case strongly, Mr. Ruskin, who, by his own account, ‘“ disbelieves 
liberty and detests equality,’ but who seems to like the justice 
which secures both, at once remitted the money for the fine. 
Another gentleman sent a similar sum, and the Governor of 
Chelmsford Gaol was so moved by the story that he actually let 
her out on a mere telegram stating that his sheriff's officer had 
received the cheque,—quite an unofficial proceeding. The end is 
satisfactory enough, only in healthy States the duty of protecting 
the innocent is not left to irresponsible Editors. 





Mr. Charles Kean, the tragedian, died on Wednesday night, at 
the age of 58. He was not a great actor, except in one part— 
that of Louis XI, for which he seems to have been born—but he 
won his way to considerable success and celebrity by dint of 
patience and courage of a very high order, and early exercised in 
a noble cause. At the time of his father’s (Edmund Kean’s) 
separation from his mother, Charles Kean devoted himself, though 
quite a boy, to the duty of maintaining her as well as himself; 
and with a profound belief in his own capacity as an actor, con- 
quered his unpopularity, first in the country, and then, after 
repeated failures and reiterated efforts, in London also. He acted 
Iago to his father’s Othello on the night when Edmund Kean was 
seized with his last illness,—and, curiously enough, in the same 
performance his own future wife, Miss Ellen Tree, took the part 
of Desdemona. As a manager, Mr. Kean revived the splendid 
Shakespearian spectacles of Macready, and carried them out to an 
even higher elaboration. In his private relations he was univer- 
sally respected, and by many warmly loved. 


The eruption of Vesuvius appears to be still active. About 
the 4th and 5th of this month we reported that the streams 
of lava were threatening Resina and Torre del Greco. They 
diverged, however, slightly, and these towns were saved, and the 
separate streams after describing an ellipse united again, The 
depth of the lava is about 20 to 25 feet, so that the stream must 
come on like the wall of a house two storeys high. Latterly 
the lava has been cooling and advancing more slowly. Thousands 
go up every night to watch this vast, red-hot, slowly creeping 
river of destruction, and probably no spectacle in the world can be 
much more grand and awful. 


A scarcity of Stock having been experienced, the market for 
Home Securities has continued steady, and prices generally have 
been well supported. On Monday, Consols, both for money and 
the account, were done at 924, 93, and yesterday they closed at the 
same quotations. Reduced and New Three per Cents. were 92% 
to 933; India Five per Cents., 112 to 112}; Indian Bonds, 
35s. to 40s. prem.; Exchequer Bills, 23s. to 27s. prem. Bank 
Stock was 243 to 245. The Foreign House generally has ruled 
firm, and prices have had an upward tendency. About an average 
business has been transacted in Bank Shares and Railway Stocks. 
Money has been unusually plentiful, and the best paper has been 
discounted as low as 13, 3, per cent. A new Hungarian railway 
loan for 8,000,000/. has been announced. The price of issue is 
711. 13s. 4d. per cent., yielding interest at the rate of 7 per cent. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,200,9032.; 
in the Bank of France, 41,084,655/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan. 17. Friday, Jan. 24. 


Mexican Oe a . 15} 15} 
Spanish New ... _ on one oon ese Bo ove 35} 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858 .,. wee oli ~ 60 psd 60} 

se < See -« 574 “és 5x4 
United States 5.20’s ... 74 Ti 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan, 17. Friday, Jan. 24, 


Great Eastern... ove eee eve ove on 293 ove 304 
Great Northern on cee oes ove oe 106} one seat 
Great Western oes eee eee eee oe 465 one 46 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .,. eee ove 124 eee 126 
London and Brighton ite _ oe one 4} ooo 474 
London and North-Western ow ooo ooo 114 oe 117j 
London and South-Western me ows ooo 734 on 78 
London, Chatham, and Dover oo _— one 18} _ 18 
Metropolitan ,,. eee oe oe oe oe 116 ere 118} 
Midland... ae oe ove ove ove eee 1043 eee 1059 
North-Eastern, Berwick  .,., ove ove ooo lov eee 105 
0. York... ooo os ooo ove 92 eee Ba 
South-Easterm..,  .0 00 = ase ose we 67j ese 64 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SANGUINE MINISTERS AT BRISTOL. 


if is but becoming for Conservatives to find reasons against 

doing anything, and we have no right, therefore, to com- 
plain of Lord Stanley and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, at Bristol 
last Wednesday, for assigning so many grave reasons for 
letting ill alone. Mr. Disraeli’s temerity of last Session has 
rendered Liberal critics a little unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions from the present Cabinet. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Disraeli himself, however much he might personally wish for 
an opportunity of discharging a new political boomerang, 
apparently at the Opposition, but really warranted so to 
recoil on his own party as to destroy some other vital principle 
of its existence, is perfectly aware .of the importance of 
giving his supporters time to recover their self-respect and 
equanimity before demoralizing them again. As schoolmaster 
of the party, he will doubtless not forget the importance of holi- 
days, and will infuse into them his own lights on the principle 
discovered by Sir Isaac Newton of “easy fits of transmission 
and reflection.” Last session was devoted to not too easy a 
fit of transmission.” This one should by every principle of 
prudence be devoted to a very easy fit of reflection, and we should 
argue from the speeches of his colleagues at Bristol that, so far 
as his purposes have yet been revealed to them, they have every 
reason to hope that, for this session, they will be permitted to 
be Conservatives, and nothing more. We have no possible 
right as Liberals to object to this, but there is real ground 
for lamenting it. With regard to education, there is an 
opportunity such as may hardly occur again, yet we cannot 
gather the least ray of hope from Lord Stanley’s and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy’s speeches that anything efficient is intended 
by the Ministry in this direction. Lord Stanley, after vindi- 
cating the prescriptive right of his party to deal with educa- 
tion, which no one has ever denied, mildly hopes that “the 
next two or three years may not pass away without leaving 
behind them something which shall be not less memorable 
than the Reform Bill of 1867 in the social history of the 
country,—by that something I mean a wise, a large, and a 
well considered measure for the education of the people.” 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy is still more discouraging. ‘There are 
already some men who, although the Government is burdened 
with the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, which have to be passed 
with the Boundary Bill, with the Bill for the Prevention of 
Bribery and Corruption, and other measures which demand 
immediate attention, with sudden haste have rushed forward, 
saying that we must immediately take up this question. They 
say, ‘ You must do something at once, and we will support 
you.’ Ihave not much confidence in that assurance, or that 
the measure we may propose will meet with that support 
which they are now so ready to promise,’—which is evidently 
Mr. Hardy’s way of saying that the Government have some 
very weak educational scheme to produce, the anticipated con- 
tempt which they are already discounting. Were it other- 
wise, how could any conceivable ‘Bribery and Corruption’ 
bill be one-half as momentous to the independence and purity 
of elections as a year gained for a great educational reform 
would certainly be,—especially as there is nothing like the 
same ripeness of public opinion on the former subject which 
there is on the latter? Lord Stanley, with his frank promises 
of a Conservative Reform Bill for education “two or three 
years’’ hence, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, with his languid 
hopes for the measure of this year, have carefully prepared us 
for a poor Bill of which the Cabinet themselves are ashamed, 
and on which they are only about to take a half-hearted stand. 
And the Duke of Marlborough’s dim speech in answer to Lord 
Russell in December was couched in the same tone. Candidly 
as we admit thatitisin general the business of Conservatives to 
find objections to change, and not to promote it, we hold this 
to be a great party mistake. It is the sound Conservative feeling 
of the country which is now most alarmed for the future, and 
most anxious to prepare for it by beginning in earnest at 
education as soon as itcan. It is the one subject, too, on which 
there can be no great party division of feeling. The moderate 
Liberals would help on a thorough popular education measure 
with a much heartier feeling than they exhibited last year in 
helping on Reform. And if there are any Conservatives who 
think that Conservatism may find its gain at the elections in 
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merit which the Government could earn in the eyes of th 
new electors against the coming struggle. It would haye ian 
as politic as it would have been wise, to have put out this on 

Conservative talent to usury, instead of wrapping it a0 
napkin and burying it in the earth. But what can you ex. 
pect: with a Duke of Marlborough,—a man who had appa- 
rently never read the Conscience Clause till Lord Granville 
kindly quoted it for him at full length,—at the head of tho 
Council ? 

_ But if the Ministers give us anything but a sanguine 
view of what the Government proposes in regard to Edu. 
cation, Lord Stanley almost takes a pride in his blank 
hopelessness with regard to Ireland. As to the question 
of the Irish Church, prudently concealing his own view 
he merely descants on the obvious duty of relegating it to 
the reformed Parliament. We cannot say that we see the 
point of the obligation,—though it is a safe and prudent 
formula for a Conservative to use. If the question were of 
doing something likely to offend and oppress Irish feeling, no 
doubt the policy and even duty of waiting till Irish feeling 
could be more fully and fairly expressed upon it would be 
obvious. But why it should not be right to anticipate the noto- 
rious wish of at least four-fifths of the Irish people, at a 
moment, too, when it is a matter almost of imperial import- 
ance to remove every cause of just offence in our treatment 
of Ireland, it would, we suspect, puzzle Lord Stanley’s in- 
genuity to explain. If he had spoken quite frankly, he would 
probably have said that the Government could not afford to 
incur at present the hostility either of the Irish Protestants 
or the English clergy, and so the one clear duty towards 
Treland which probably both Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley 
admit thoroughly in their own hearts, is to remain undone 
as a concession to the exigencies of party politics. 

When Lord Stanley came to the Irish land question, he was 
no longer speaking of what any one has proposed to do this 
session, or to do before the reformed Parliament is summoned. 
The hopelessness, to which he confessed, of doing anything 
of the slightest moment to conciliate Ireland was of much 
more than temporary significance. It was a deliberate avowal, 
by the most liberal man in the Tory party, that nothing ever 
could, should, or would be done to satisfy the crave of the 
Irish peasantry for that position in relation to the land, to 
which they believe, however ignorantly and falsely, that 
they have a prescriptive right,—that the Irish custom and 
Irish genius, in this respect, must bend to the English castom 
and English genius,—or break. Lord Stanley cavalierly pooh- 
poohed Sir John Gray’s proposal to give Irish tenants a 
fee-farm rent, or rather to enable them to buy it, (for 
he unfairly assumed that they were not to be asked 
to pay for it), as a pure quackery. He will not hear 
of any foreign analogy for such a proposal. The English 
political economy is the only one Lord Stanley knows of. He 
is evidently persuaded that Norwegian, French, and Flemish 
peasants, and Italian mé¢tayers are anomalies which do not 
even furnish a presumption that our English system of land 
tenures is one not suited to the Irish temper. He has, 
apparently, never heard of Bengal and Lord Cornwallis’s per- 
petual settlement, which changed as if by magic a province 
as disaffected as Ireland into the one perfectly content portion 
of our Indian dominions. At least if Lord Stanley has 
heard of these radical differences of land tenure, and the 
wonderful adaptation they seem to have to one stage of develop- 
ment in particular races, he has at any rate no sort of reserve 
in describing all such policies for Ireland as pure “ quackeries,” 
—that is, policies which an English landlord feels that Provi- 
dence could only have permitted to exist in other countries 
by way of delicate compliment to the superior genius of 
Great Britain, and which he would regard it as simply insult- 
ing to compare with his own system fora moment. Lord 
Stanley is not a very narrow-minded man. Ilis great good 
sense usually preserves him against the mistake of setting 
down everything as “quackery ’’ which is not English. But 
it is clear that on the land system his prejudices as a landlord 
are too much for him. The Church question he reserves. 
On the land question,—one far nearer to the heart of the 
Irish difficulty,—he is peremptory. Everything is “quackery” 
for Ireland which he would not like to see adopted in England. 
All that Lord Stanley can practically suggest is, compensation 
to tenants for improvements, which he knows very well, and 





keeping Englishmen ignorant, they are too few and too much 
moulded on Mr. Disraeli’s un-English theories to exercise any | 
real influence in the party. Again, a really strong and effec- | 
tive Education bill passed this year would be the greatest | 


expressly intimates, would do nothing substantial to remove the 
disaffection of Ireland. Well, then, what does he really hope 
for Ireland? As far as we can see, he has no hope at all. 
He remarks that Ireland is much more prosperous physically 
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than 20 years ago, but he does not deny that this physical 
rosperity, instead of soothing her, is really providing the fuel 
of all this fire. It is the little stores of past savings which 
are going in these futile rebellions. He harps on a hypo- 


specially established for the children of such persons under 
any special disadvantages to which the schools of, it may be, 
almost equally eccentric sectarians are not exposed. Of 
course, in case secularistic principles were directly inculeated 


thetical hope, which, as it is based on the following hypo-! at such schools as subversive of religion, it would be essential 
thesis contrary to the fact, is nothing but a lamenfation | that they, too, should be subjected to the action of the Uon- 
in disguise—‘* nothing is wanted, except a little peace and science Clause, and that the parents of all children attending 
security, for uncounted millions of British capital to pour into | them should receive due notice of, and be entitled to proper 
that country, as English wealth has poured into Scotland.” | protection for, their children from the inculeation of such con- 


Precisely ; nothing is wanted, except loyalty, to make the Irish 
eople prosperous ; but then, unfortunately, Lord Stanley has 
no suggestion for making them loyal except making them 
rosperous, and no suggestion for making them prosperous 
except making them loyal,—and that, we cubmit, is a very 
bad look-out indeed. The more we hear statesmen like Lord 
Stanley descant on the advance Ireland has made in physical 
rosperity, the more astonished we are that they should feel 
that to be any consolation, when the only result has noto- 
riously been a great impulse to the resources of disaffec- 
tion. The spirit in which such men treat Ireland is 
like the spirit in which kind and vulgar people treat 
orphan children, whose hearts are broken with grief 
for the loss of their father or mother,—they propose to 
stuff them with jams; the only idea they have for healing 
the wounded spirit is to fill the empty stomach. And they 
are often utterly incredulous of the possibility of failure in 
adopting that method,—as are our English statesmen in 
dealing with Ireland. They too, can’t believe that an in- 
crease of English capital in Ireland, better savings’ bank 
accounts for the people, richer shops, and more active 
manufactories are conceivable without tending to satisfy 
this Irish hunger for a soil which they can genuinely 
call their own, and feel themselves possessors of. They 
revert with almost imbecile emphasis to the stuffing 
policy which would be so easily rendered possible by “a 
little peace and security.”” For our own parts, we do not 
see the advantage of pouring wealth into Irish pockets which 
only goes to pay for Fenian fire and Clerkenwell gunpowder. 
We have been told for fifty years that Ireland was under- 
going the process of complete reconciliation to English rule ; 
and but for the little fact that almost every outbreak has 
been more serious than any preceding it, we might by this 
time have been convinced. As it is, we are profoundly 
convinced that there is no hope discernible for Ireland in the 
best Tory statesman of the present day,—and very little 
immediate hope for any other want that asks urgent atten- 
tion. Lord Stanley is evidently disposed, like Lord Russell a 
few years ago, to “rest and be thankful,’’—with this differ- 
ence only,—that he has assented toa measure which will 
terminate his rest soon enough; while as for political thank- 
fulness at the present moment, it certainly takes a mind dis- 
posed to be thankful chiefly for calamity, to produce it. 





EDUCATION AND “ HEATHENISM.” 


HE recent Educational Conference at Manchester seems to 
have declared itself distinctly in favour of two important 
principles, (1) the frank admission of denominational and other 
religious schools into perfect equality with all other primary 
schools, on condition of their adopting a complete conscience 
clause, and satisfying the Inspectors of their efficiency as 
teaching institutions ; (2) the repeal of that provision of the 
Privy Council which refuses aid to purely secular schools,—or 
in other words, the admission of purely secular schools to perfect 
equality with the Church, Denominational, and other religious 
schools. We agree heartily with both these conclusions, for we 
are disposed to consider private schools established by honest 
secularists as a particular species of sectarian schools,—schools 
in which the sectarian principle takes the form of a vehement 
prejudice against all religious teaching. And as the most 
purely secular education is certainly better than none, even 
on the religious ground, since it undoubtedly opens the 
minds of those submitted to it to a number of new moral 
and intellectual influences which are not by any means 
purely secular,—we do not think it would be right in the 
State to refuse aid to any well conducted private schools 
ignoring religious teaching, which it would grant to other 
private schools partly aiming at the inculeation of their 
Own special views. If there be any considerable num- 
ber of Jews, Deists, Secularists, or Positivists amongst the 
working-class, it is clear that their children ought not to be 
debarred by their peculiar views from such general education 
as they can get, and it would be very unjust to place schools 








troversial negations. 

But there is a further question of considerable moment 
as to the general influence which the foundation of new 
district schools, supported by borough and county rates, will 
have on the religious character of our primary schools. 
Under Mr. Bruce’s and Mr. Forster’s Bill, the School Com- 
mittee (elected by town councils in municipal boroughs 
and elsewhere generally by the ratepayers) has full power to 
manage a district school itself, or to delegate its manage- 
ment to other qualified persons, under condition, of course, 
of full compliance with the Conscience Clause and all other 
conditions imposed to test efficiency. There is nothing 
to prevent such a school committee from itself setting 
apart a time for the specific religious instruction of all 
children whose parents do not object to it; and they are 
expressly empowered to hand over their school for certain 
hours to other denominational managers for this particular 
purpose. Thus there is practically no limitation at all except 
the will of the ratepayers, and the views to which the elected 
members of the school committee are pledged, to the power 
of the School Committee to inculcate any particular religious 
faith they please on those of their scholars whose parents do 
not object. But the difficulty which we foresee in this matter 
is that the old Church-Rate cry may be again raised. Under 
the proposed Bill it is clear enough that compulsory rates 
might be in part used for remunerating the teachers of reli- 
gious principles from which some of the ratepayers would 
conscientiously disagree. It is true that their children would 
not be compelled to attend such lessons,—but neither was it 
ever compulsory on Dissenters to attend the services of the 
churches whose rates they paid. The cry was that there 
was abstract injustice in compelling any man to contribute at 
all towards the teaching of what he held to be pernicious or 
false,—or even towards the repair of the building in which 
such teaching went forward. We have never sympathized 
much with those who raised this cry, and not at all with 
those who objected to support the fabric of the national 
Church ; but we are quite sure that it would be a great evil 
for the educational cause if this ery were raised again, as it 
certainly will be unless great care is taken, in relation both to 
the tax laid on a parish to build an edifice the accommoda- 
tion of which may be made over in certain hours to special 
religious teachers, and to the rate laid on the borough or 
union for supplying funds for the remuneration of sectarian 
masters and mistresses. It will be said, not without plausi- 
bility, that it is one thing for the State to aid equally all 
kinds of sectarian schools, in proportion only to the elfliciency 
of their general teaching, and quite another for the public 
rates by which a school-house is built and a school administered 
to be diverted in any degree, however small, from the common 
service of all, to the advantage of any one religious body. 
Hence we should fear that the elections of school committees 
will be occasions for very hot sectarian contests, the various 
candidates either pledging themselves to attempt to obtain the 
school-house and the aid of the school teachers out of the general 
lesson-hours, for the Church, or the Wesleyans, or the Baptists, 
or any other denomination strong in the district,—or else 
pledging themselves to resist the attempt of any religious 
body whatever to profit in any way by rates which come from 
the pockets of all alike. 

Now, we must think any opening for contests of this 
kind would be most disastrous. It would divert public 
attention from the true work of education, raise all sorts of 
bad feeling by fomenting sectarian squabbles and attempts to 
reverse at every practicable election the “religious policy ”’ of 
the previous School Committees, and run a great risk of so 
far disgusting the public with the religious element of educa 
tion as to endanger the whole system of assistance to denomi- 
national schools, and risk the introduction of a strictly and 
exclusively secular system throughout the nation. We donot 
think that this ought to be risked. We believe that when 
any particular church or denomination has provided the 
subscriptions for the school-house and set the school on foot, 
the public will acquiesce cheerfully in the justice of giving 
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State aid to such a school, without in any way interfering | mitted to be absent if they wish it. We do not attach an 
with its denominational character, except so far as to insist on great immediate value even to the reading of the New Testa, 
the right of any parent to withdraw his children from the ment aloud in a school, apart from the moral effect which 
special religious teaching without losing the benefit of its may be given to it by the character of the master or mistress 
general teaching. But when the school is set on foot | But jt is, at least, well that children should not grow up ra 
out of the public funds provided by a rate, we think a Christian land without knowing as much as this,—that 
the State should decide peremptorily beforehand to what if ever in after life they feel the need of a real faith, there is 
extent anything like religious teaching may be introduced, | at least what professes to be, and is believed by a very large 
and should so decide that the whole nation would accept its majority of their fellow-countrymen to be, a true message 





decision cheerfully. Of all matters that should not be left 
to the discretion of the local school committees, the reli. >1s 
policy of the schools in the hours to which the Con. 
Clause applies should clearly be the first to be excluded. 

But what, then, it will be asked, should be the determ » ng 
principle of the religious policy with regard to the sc.uools 
established by local rates? We think it could not be more, 
and should not be less, than the present rule of the Council of 
Education, requiring the Bible, or at least the New Testament, | 
to be read daily in every such school,—with a provision 
allowing the children of any parents who might plead con- 
scientious objection,—like scrupulous Jews or fanatical Deists, 
if there were any such, —to absent themselves from such 
reading. Probably,—at least this is what we are inclined 
to hope,—the schools founded by rates would be comparatively 
few as compared with those founded by denominations, and 
only conditionally assisted by the State. And we say that 
we hope this, not because we attach any value to the special 
catechetical teaching either of Church or of other sectarian | 
schools. Our experience has been that nothing is more | 
barren of result than this sort of teaching, that when it does | 
honestly take hold of any mind it does not do so till much 
later than the school age, when some of the moral perplexities | 
of life have begun to assail the inward nature, and that the , 
probability of the growth of any genuine conviction of this, 
sort is rather lessened than increased by the technical theo- 
logical instruction of school days, and the kind of disgust it is , 
too often apt to inspire. The growth of any earnest faith is 
almost always a result either of the trials of life or of the 
moral influence of some man or woman of vigorous character. | 
We doubt if there be one in a hundred religious persons who was 
made so in any degree by mere school lessons, though there is | 
certainly much more than that proportion of irreligious persons | 
who have been partly made so by school lessons. But while ad- | 
mitting this to the full, we do believe that, on the whole, there 
will be found a greater earnestness and a higher standard of 
purpose in the teachers of Church and Denominational schools 
than in the teachers of mere secular schools. The special 
classes for catechism, and so forth, may be useless, or worse ; 
but those who put their shoulders earnestly to the wheel in a_ 
school established on a religious foundation, are more likely 
to be men and women of high and influential personality, 
than in purely secular schools. The parish clergyman him- 
self, probably, — certainly if he is a devoted man in any 
school, high, low, or broad,—will do a great deal more by his | 
personal influence than by his technical instruction. The 
danger of non-religious schools is not the loss of the Cate- 
chism, but the loss of interest in them taken by men and 
women of the warmest and most earnest type of charac- | 
ter. We cannot afford to lose the highest disinterested zeal 
of the country in the cause of education, and undoubtedly 
we should lose a large proportion of it, if we made education 
exclusively a matter of reading, writing, cyphering, and | 
grammar. It is, after all, the defeat of heathenism,— | 
the training of hearts as much as_ heads, — which we 
want to obtain in education. Secular education is something, | 
but education, secular or otherwise, by men and women who | 
make war upon all true heathenism, is of infinitely more | 


from the eternal world :—and this, if nothing more, would at 
least be secured by such public reading. Even the most 


', sceptical parents would usually wish their children to know 
as much as this. More than this we do not think could be 


permitted in rate-founded schools, without raising in a more 
pernicious and dangerous form than ever the old passions 
of the Church-Rate struggle. But thus much of recognition 
for Christianity the whole nation will certainly desire 
for all schools aided by public money whether local or 
national; and what is defective in these schools may, we 
trust, be supplied by the increased vigour of the schools more 
distinctively Christian. Let us never forget, however, that 
what we want for education is, fist of all, an influence hostile 
to the immense force of moral heathenism, both in our great 
cities and rural districts, and that this will depend more on 
the free scope we give to the highest character of our teachers, 
than even on their skill in the art of imparting secular 
instruction. 





THE NEW POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 


eo had its compensations even for the Hapsburgs. 

One result of that battle, which will hereafter be reckoned 
among the few battles which have changed the face of the 
world, was to convince the ruling class of Hungary that it was 
unsafe for the country to stand any longer alone. Hungary, 
they saw, had before her only three alternatives,—to become 
a dependency of the Slavonic Empire, alien in race, creed, and 
aspirations ; or to become a colony of the German Empire, with 
its resistless strength and propagandist habits; or to join the 
Catholics of South Germany in a hearty endeavour to build 
up a strong and, therefore, independent Empire of the Danube, 
in which Hungary might find a great and an independent 
career. Led by Deak, a man who may best be described as a 
Hungarian Whig of the very best type, unselfish as Andrew Mar- 
vell, cool as Earl Russell, farsighted as Earl Grey, they signified 
tothe Viennese Hofburg that reconciliation had become a pos- 
sibility. Sadowa had diminished the obstinacy of Francis 
Joseph, Baron von Beust undertook details in a spirit of san- 


' guine cheerfulness, and after months of negotiation the two 


halves of the Empire came to an agreement. Each was to be 


‘for all internal purposes a separate sovereign State, governed 


by its own ruler through a Parliament, but each was to elect 
a Delegation competent to deal with Imperial affairs, and the 
two delegations, sitting together, were on those affairs to 
advise the Emperor as a supreme and, in many respects, an 
authoritative Council. How many hitches there were in the 
negotiations it would be useless to enumerate. Up to the 
eleventh hour it seemed as if they would be broken off upon 
a mere question of detail—the responsibility of Hungary for 
the Imperial Debt ; but the calm statesmanship of Herr Deak, 
the eagerness of Baron von Beust, and the studiously concilia- 
tory policy of the Emperor overcame every opponent, and on 
the 20th inst. the “delegations,” the bodies out of which a 
Sovereign Austrian Assembly is one day to grow, were received 
in high state by the ruler who, for twenty years, had declared 
dualism impossible. The men whose brothers had died in 
heaps to shake off the Emperor’s rule, and the men whose 





importance. It is because we shall get more of this in | sons had given their lives to refix it on their rivals’ necks, met 
Christian schools, —the teaching even of reading, writing, | together as equal allies, to work henceforward in co-operation, 
and arithmetic by men who think truthfulness, purity, and , and displayed their amity by common and enthusiastic shouts 
self-denial of infinitely more importance to their pupils than | of loyalty to the Kaiser who had hurled the one upon the 
successful pothooks and compound addition,—which we should | other, who only five years ago was using the one to keep the 
not get to so great a degree in non-religious schools, that we | other slaves. The hold of the House of Hapsburg on its peoples 
hope to see the denominations competing eagerly for Govern- | must be a strong one, when from victors and vanquished 
ment assistance. instead of withdrawing from the field in alike in the hour of their new amity there could rise a shout 
favour of the secular ratepayer. | of welcome for the victorious enemy of 1848, the defeated 
As to the few,—we hope it may prove to be the few,—/ friend of 1866, so unanimous and so sincere. 
rate-established schools, we hold that it will be the wish of | The work is not done yet, as we shall shortly show, but 
the great mass of the nation that the Christian Scriptures should already the alliance of Hungary with Austria has produced a 
be publicly read there, on condition of exempting the insignifi- | noteworthy change in the position of the Continent. There 
cant number whose parents would object. To this all Christian | is again an Empire in South-Eastern Europe, an Empire 
denominations will heartily agree, and the small minority | which can act, which can defend itself, which must be rec- 
cannot expect more than that their children should be per- | koned with by any power anxious to control the semi-depen- 
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tier 
dent countries between the Slavonic and the Turkish powers. 'an hereditary instinct. The Army has to be reorganized 
It is probable or, let us say at once, quite certain that all paper | with departments which can scarcely distinguish between 
estimates of the Austrian Army are carefully devised exaggera- | perquisite and privilege, officers who value privilege as much 
tions. It is highly probable, though not certain, that the as fame, and men who only once in six times understand what 
Imperial Government may encounter extreme difficulty in get- | their officers are saying. When the dualism is complete the 
ting its finances into order, in compelling half civilized provinces | conflict between provinces has to be soothed away, like the 
to bear the immense burdens required to make civilization real. | conflict between kingdoms, Slav and Saxon to be made to 
But it must not be forgotten that with the loss of Venetia the | agree like German and Magyar, Cracow and Trieste to be 
district which most evidently required garrison was rent | brought into the rapport of Vienna and Pesth. There is work 
away, that with the pacification of Hungary half the work | enough, Heaven knows! work which might overtax a Prussian 
of the Imperial Army disappears, that with the contentment | bureaucrat or an Indian Proconsul; but still it is work which 
of the Empire it becomes possible to supplement the Army | can be done, for the two governing races are at last aware 
pya still cheaper national guard. Even now, allowing for | that their only safety lies in political co-operation. Mean- 
all the fictions in which Austrian official statists are accus- | while, there is the Empire once again, able to fight, able to 
tomed to indulge, allowing for the spread of Panslavism in | negotiate, bound to resist Russia,—the Austria of the last 
Bohemia, allowing for the permanent danger in Gallicia, and | generation, desperately scarred, but with a new and, it may 
allowing, above all, for the official habit of relying on the | prove, a strong life in her great limbs. Dualism so far has 
bayonet, we certainly do not exaggerate when we say that the | succeeded, for it has enabled Hungary and Austria once more 
haggard gentleman, prematurely old, who paces up and | to charge under a common flag and to a single cry. 
down the formal walks of the Brummagem Versailles at 
Schenbrunn can move an effective army of 250,000 men, " 
well equipped, rigorously disciplined, and PPntresse by the LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH ON ARMIES. 
man who won Custozza, the fighting member of the House} [JT is with a feeling of almost weary disappointment that we 
which, effete or not, produced the one royal soldier who made have read the short speech pronounced on Tuesday by 

Lord Frederick Cavendish before the Bradford Chamber of 


by three Powers,—the French, in which case every German is|Commerce. Here is a politician of the precise type English 
an ally; the Russians, in which case all Hungary rises to | Liberals are most ready to accept; sprung of a historic family, 
the ery of “‘ vengeance for *49;” and the North Germans, | yet essentially of the new generation; of the landlord class, yet 
in which case peace is always procurable at the simple | representative of the county in which the “land” is probably 
rice of recognizing the inevitable, the unity of Ger-| the least powerful; cultivated to a fault, yet a thorough-going 
many outside the Austrian dominion. Thenceforward Ger- | and honest Liberal in opinion. He rises to speak upon the great- 
many is a permanent ally, for Germans have no in- | est of all political topics, the new military development of the 
tention, as, indeed, no power, of surrendering their most | Continent, which he intimates he has specially studied, and on 
splendid possession, the Valley of the Danube. The hostility | which he made at least one striking remark, and his single object 
between the reigning Houses and their Ministers is bitter, but | is to confirm the most dangerous delusion of the English people, 
it is temporary, for there is not a German alive, Count von | the belief that the accumulation of wealth is the best prepara- 
Bismarck included, who, if the Hapsburg will betake himself | tion for war. War, he says, is a question of resources, and he 
tohis proper work—the civilization of the mighty valley which | instances Austria, which, having spent her resources on mili- 
contains everything, and produces nothing but wheat, sheep- | tary preparations continued for many years, was beaten to the 
skins, statesmen, and spendthrifts—will not back his efforts | ground in a day. Her wealth was exhausted, and therefore 
with his whole material force. The Hapsburgs, with all their | Prussia won Sadowa. That is the one secret delusion of the 
fatuous pride, have never yet struggled long with the inevi- | British mind which at this moment baflles every project for 
table-—witness the marriage of Marie Louise and the recent | efficient organization, every plan of military reform, every 
letter to Juarez,—and we expect yet to see an Emperor of | suggestion for making our great establishments equal to their 
Germany and an Emperor of Austria acting, if not feeling, | possible or probable work. The Englishman sees the anarchy 
in cordial accord. However that may be, it is certain that | which prevails in all our military arrangements, listens with 
a great Empire, strong for all purposes except attack on|calm approval to arguments for abolishing it, but does 
Germany, has been reformed upon the Danube; that it; nothing, because he thinks that wealth when needful will do 
possesses resources almost limitless in their possibility of | all. ‘We are rich,” he says to himself, “and growing richer; 
development, and that its permanent and unalterable interests | we have men in plenty, and when the honr arrives the waste 
compel it to act as an outwork of Western civilization at its | of a few millions will supply all that is necessary to make 
most exposed and dangerous point, the Lower Valley of the| those men good soldiers. That is cheaper and less 
Danube. England and France, if they wish to resist Russia, | irksome than a state of full preparation. To be con- 
have here an inevitable ally ; Germany, which cannot help | stantly ready for war is to exhaust the national wealth.” 
wishing to resist Russia, has here an advanced guard. The! That is the permanent belief of the country, and here 
Austria of our Foreign-Office traditions really exists once | we have it restated and confirmed by a man whose chance 
more, and all Europe must gradually feel the effect of her| of being one day a Cabinet Minister is probably three times 
existence as a substantive political fact. that of any man of his age now in political life. It is, we 

As we have said, much remains to be done, and we quite | are convinced, a dangerous delusion. We question if it was 
acknowledge all the obstacles in the way. Nobody can say| ever true, and if ever true, it is certainly not true now. 
definitely that the Emperor himself has accepted his new | France was never more formidable than in the beginning of 
position without hankerings for his old one, and a great many | the Revolutionary War, when her Treasury was empty, her 
people assert very definitely indeed that Count von Beust will! foreign trade suspended, and her internal commerce carried 
never give up intriguing for German power. It is conceivable, | on in a currency which fluctuated often 50 per cent. in a week; 
at least to Frenchmen, if not to us, that in some moment of | and of all the countries which contended with her the poorest 
aberration the Austrian Ministers might favour a French attack | in material wealth turned out the most powerful for resist- 
upon their natural ally, leaving Russia free to move to thesouth- | ance. It is true that in times when armies consist of volun- 
ward at discretion. Even at home the difliculties are almost as| teers and wars are long, wealth will ultimately tell, for the 
great as the resources. The two Diets have not learned to) wealthy buy armies, like everything else, more easily than 
trust each other, and confidence between Parliaments is a/| the poor, and can maintain thei for a longer time; but even 
plant of very slow growth indeed,—has never, that we know of, }a century ago it was not his wealth which made Frederick 
existed in perfection in the world. Fortunately, the wilder | the Great so formidable, but the unique organization of his 
spirits in each Diet are reduced by circumstances to abuse | comparatively petty State. Holland was saved from Louis XIV. 
each other in tongues their constituents do not mutually) by her money-bags, but how much did they help her against the 
understand. The Delegations have to draw a delicate line of | Revolutionary Generals? At the present moment, when entire 
demarcation between their own power and that of the Sove-| nations are drilled, and the youth of whole countries ordered, not 
reign, their own authority and that of each separate Diet. | bribed, into the field; when a battlefield includes more com- 
The position of the Church has to be settled in two Catholic | batants than many States possess,—there were more ablebodied 
but widely different countries, and we know even in Ireland | 











ide | menat Sadowathan thereare in Belgium,—when campaigns last 
the difficulties that involves. The finances have to be} only for weeks, and single battles crush empires, the value of 
put into order in a country where half the people} reserved wealth asa warlike engine has been reduced very low 
are free-traders and half protectionists, where land is a! indeed. Organization, preparation, readiness to move at an 
drug, and where economy is not so much a habit as | hour's notice, all that we include in the two words ‘military 
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mobility,” are indefinitely more important than wealth, the use | self tells us in this very same speech that by educating th , 
of which the war itself suspends. Double the wealth of France | people in their industries we shall strengthen ourselyes for the ; 
and disband her army, and ina month Bismarck in Paris might | great struggle, should it ever come, and yet believes that the a 
be draining that wealth for the benefit of Prussia. No doubt | most difficult of all trades—war—is best learnt by teachin the d 
in the long run latent resources, accumulated means, must tell, | pupils how to do everything save that! If wealth can bu . is 
but in modern war there is no long run; one grand defeat by | much, why does it not buy the skilled labour which shall nde I 
the Red Hills, and all the wealth of England would be struck | us victors instead of vanquished in these Great Exhibitions} a 
with temporary paralysis. All the vast deposit of capital | Simply because the wealth is useless without a long precedent fi 
within her shores would be less valuable to her Government | organization, which, for everything except war, Lord Frederick . 
than the fact that they had still in Scotland an organized | Cavendish is trying to secure. The mischief of such advica . 
administration, which a little time might bring to their aid. | is that it falls in with the latent disposition of our people d 
Lord Frederick Cavendish says Austria was beaten because she | to despise organization, confirms the wretched self-conna 
was so thoroughly prepared, but he forgets to explain how | which makes an Englishman believe that a poker in his hand ‘ 
Prussia won. Was it because she had made money, or because | is as formidable as a rifle in anybody else’s, and deepens the : 
she had been kept for forty years in such a condition of pre- | cowardly reluctance of all Ministries to ask, or even suggest P 
paration that the State was one vast camp, that every depart- | sacrifices which are unpopular. weal 7 
ment was at the highest level of efliciency, that it was actually h 
possible, had need arisen, to march a nation into the field as a y 
scientifically organized army? Let manufactures be doubled, THE NEW RULES OF INDIAN FURLOUGH. ul 
and how will that enable the quarter of a million of men W* beg all Anglo-Indians to study carefully the new . 
whom we hold in reserve to move fifty miles without food ? Furlough Rules as they have come home, and as the . 
Let our commerce rise to four hundred millions, and how will | will ultimately issue from the crucibles of the India en : 
that enable us to defend Belgium before it is overrun? Let} They fancy, of course, that their destiny is in the hands of 7 
the income-tax yield two millions for every penny, and how | Sir Stafford Northcote, the responsible Minister of the Crown “ 
will that prevent the Americans from seizing the St. Lawrence ? | but that is only a dignified illusion. Furloughs involve ex. . 
It is organization which is the strength of nations, and| penditure, and on all financial matters India is governed bya ) 
organization is but another word for thrifty, steady expendi- | group of irresponsible old gentlemen called a Council, who can : 
ture, directed to secure one single end—efliciency in a cam- | revise and, indeed, entirely rewrite the Minister’s orders,—who si 
paign. form, as it were, a House of Commons, with no constituents z 

Lord Frederick Cavendish asserts that Austria had wasted | no reporters, and no fears about re-election. We are not rs 
her resources in preparation for battle, had sacrificed the | particularly likely to know the secrets of a Tory Minister, but a 
people tothe army, and, therefore, she was beaten in a day. | we think we may assure the Anglo-Indians at home that Sir a 
Suppose Austria to have been as wealthy as England, how | Stafford Northcote is in favour of their charter—the new pro- ; 
would that wealth have saved Vienna? Wealth could not | posal is no less—that if spoiled it will be spoiled in Council, 1 
buy more men, or horses, or food than the Government had | and that their policy for the next four months will be to sup- “ 
already at disposal, for the country itself, every man and | port the measure the Cabinet has in petto reducing the Council dc 
grain, was under requisition for the State, and had there but | to comparative insignificance. There are some 2,500 of them de 
been thorough organization, would have been amply sufficient | within the four seas, all educated, all gentlemen, all well to ri 
for the need. The organization wasted in Venetia would | do, they are unmistakably in the right, and if with a good n 
have done more to defend the capital, and with it the Empire, | cause, the Ministry and the Z%mes on their side, and an India ac 
than any number of surplus millions either in the Treasury | Bill coming on, they cannot beat fifteen of their own class, re 
or the cottages of the people. We quite admit that Austria had | debating with closed doors, we mistake altogether the value th 
been “ prepared” for war in a very imbecile and wasteful | of political influence. The present position of their claim is, 2% 
way, but the badness of a particular machinery does not prove | we believe, just this. Sir John Lawrence, moved partly by the or 
that machinery is useless. Lord Frederick Cavendish assumes, | universal discontent of the Services, partly by a despatch from th 
apparently, that every army must exhaust the State as that | home, and partly by a clear perception of the wishes of Sir ad 
of the Hapsburgs exhausted Austria; but that is a pure | Stafford Northcote, remitted the furlough question to four T 
assumption, based on the fallacy that military training | selected officials, Mr. E. H. Lushington, good but ortho- pr 
is necessarily loss of productive time. We question if the|dox Secretary of Finance; Mr. E. C. Bayley, keen sh 
military system of Prussia, strained as it is, costs the nation | nineteenth-century person of the efficient oflicial sort; to 
one shilling; whether the direct addition to its wealth-pro- | Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Johnson, Assistant-Military Secre- th 
ducing power gained by drill and its accompanying exercises, | tary, representing his chief, Colonel H. Norman, a bom Fi 
by the habit of acting in concert, and by the elevation of the | organizer, trusted as such at Army head-quarters ; and Mr. to 
peasant’s intelligence, does not more than compensate for the | Monteath, we believe an experienced North-Western officer. say 
loss of three years’ time to the population. Those three | We have no moral doubt, though we do not absolutely know, gr: 
years involve a deduction of 10 per cent. to the whole work- | that these gentlemen received a quiet hint that the time for rec 
ing strength of Prussia, and it would not be diflicult to prove | justice had arrived, and in Indian fashion they have done th 
by scientific demonstration that they increased the effective | justice,—to civilians perfectly, to officers in a little less com- «} 
capacity of every individual in at least that proportion. Sup- | plete, but still liberal style. In the first place, the wretched old kee 
pose, for the sake of argument, every labourer in Great Britain | rules, which seemed framed for the double purpose of fining res 
employed for three years in an army in which he was fed and} the State and exasperating its servants, are swept away | 
housed on scientific principles, thoroughly trained in gym-| without discussion. Those rules were bad even when bee 
nastics, educated throughout his evenings, forcibly restrained | applied to the state of things for which they were in- Co 
by sound camp rules alike from drink and from debauchery, tended, for they were based on a compromise between the 
—would the force lost to agriculture not be more than | old Indian and young Indian ideas, and as applied to the dec 
compensated by the force added to it? Why there is} Services after the “ Amalgamation” they were oppressive to offi 
not a hind in England whose efficiency would not be doubled | the most irritating degree. As the Committee observe, fur- tw 
by learning to walk, instead of slouching, and the mere capa- | lough has been next to impossible, and an officer whose nerve, eve 
city to obey an overseer swiftly would be worth millions a | or brain, or temper has given way was compelled to “get” 4 of 
year. Of course, too much time may be spent on any kind | medical certificate how he could, usually by a process very ha 
of education, and if a Government will keep its citizens for a| well known in the tropics of “letting himself give way.” cer 
third of their active lives in the military school—as his Mar- | The theory of the India House that Indian surgeons give false ac 
shals have forced Napoleon against his own will to do—the | certificates is, we believe, a mere libel on a fairly efficient nec 
national wealth must suffer. It would suffer nearly as much | service—great efliciency is not to be had without prizes— to 
if they were all kept in college. But the fact that certain and the true secret of the excess of such certificates is this. abc 
organizations exhaust national strength is no proof that a| Any officer whatever, of twelve years’ standing, engaged in im} 
vivifying or recuperative organization is impossible. We do| the exhausting toil of an Indian Staff appointment, has gra 
not want to see a conscription in England, though we detest | only to let his will relax, to wish he were ill rather anc 
the silly optimism which refuses to discuss that mode of rais-| than well, to let his body conquer his mind, and in Sta 
ing armies, but that to pass the nation through a scientific | six weeks Abernethy himself would give him a peremp- pro 
training would diminish its wealth-producing power is an| tory certificate, and be justified in doing so. Then an officer Vic 
assumption entirely at variance with all probability, and with | who comes home, to go back in a year or two twice 4 to | 
at least one great precedent. Lord Frederick Cavendish him- | efficient as ever he was in his life, is punished for that rem- bac 
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yigoration by loss of appointment. He returns unattached, 
and must take whatever post Providence and the military 
department choose to give him, usually the one for which he 
is least qualified by previous experience. Even if he gets 
eave without a certificate he cannot use it as he likes, rules 
about time, about service, and about money being specially 
framed to keep him Eastward of the Cape, that is, precisely 
where he does not wish to be, and where, in the judgment of 
ll reasonable outsiders, it is injurious to the State that he 
should stay. 

All this is swept away, and the Committee recommend 
for civilians a new, satisfactory, and, with one funny 
exception, an enlightened scheme of leave. John Smith, 
person with energy and attainments, who has won by competi- 
tion a place in the Indian Civil Service, is expected to go to 
India, and stay there unless very ill without moving for eight 
years, to serve, in fact, a long and thorough apprenticeship to 
the climate and his duties, without chattering too much 
about home-sickness. That proviso is only fair to the 
State, and not oppressive to the civilian, who to be useful 
must have a good long spell of work in the scenes amid 
which he is to pass his life. That rule should never be 
relaxed, and we scarcely know why the Committee have 
reduced the period from ten years to eight. That time, 
however, elapsed, he may come home for two years, and there- 
after for every fifth year, the precise suggestion we have so 
repeatedly offered in the Spectator. If, however, he gets ill, 
which, with so much leave in Europe, he has no sort of busi- 
ness to do, he may come home; but his stay will count as 
“anticipatory furlough,” that is, as we understand, will be 
deducted from his total leave. In either case he will keep his 
appointment,—an almost invaluable concession,—and will 
draw half his pay, provided that he cannot have more than 
1,200/. a year, a rate quite high enough to keep him, and not 
enough to tempt him away from his Indian “ abstract.” We 
do not see what more Indian civilians can want, except, in- 
deed, that their privilege leave may be let alone. They have a 
right under the proposed rules, as heretofore, to take one 
month’s leave a year without deductions of any kind, and to 
accumulate this for three years, but the Committee have 
reinserted the absurd proviso that they must stay Eastward of 
the Cape. What for? If John Smith likes to pay a fine of 
2500. for the privilege of seeing his children, or his old father, 
or his well-to-do uncle for a fortnight, what is that to 
the State, which can summon him, as the Committee 
admit, more easily from England than from Cashmere ? 
The retention of that provision is intended, we imagine, to 
prevent annoyances in the departments, which are injured by 
short absences, but the entire service ought not to be sacrificed 
to Calcutta. With this exception, in which, we think, we trace 
the hand of a Viceroy always eager to get work done, the Civil 
Furlough proposals seem to us fair to the service, satisfactory 
to the discontented, and not burdensome to the State, which 
saves the whole outlay by limiting leave allowances—now 
granted for very short periods on a higher scale—and by 
reducing the pay of “acting ” appointments to a clear half of 
the full salary. There will be grumbling about that, but as 
“home” is with Indians the grand point, the ideal which 
keeps them happy, the grumbling will not amount to serious 
resistance. 

We see no sound reason why these rules should not have 
been extended to the Military Service, or rather to the Staff 
Corps, for the Queen’s Army has rules of its own with which 
the India House cannot meddle, but the Committee has 
decided otherwise. As we understand the sketch, the Staff 
officer is allowed to come home after eight years’ service for 
two years without loss of appointment, and afterwards may take 
every seventh year, always on half-pay, with a minimum salary 
of 250/. a year and a maximum of 1,200/. These terms are 
harder than those granted to civilians, but in compensation ofli- 
cers are allowed separate sick leave, extending to three years, 
a concession which may be shown by evidence to be absolutely 
hecessary, but which, until it is so shown, we must continue 
to think ill judged, one main object of the reform being to 
abolish the distinction between sick and other leave. Our 
impression is that officers would prefer the shorter intervals 
granted to the Civil Service to their own peculiar privilege, 
and we believe this would be more advantageous to the 
State, but upon this point we would give way at once before 
professional evidence. The substantive point is that the 
Viceroy has accepted a system of leave rules in which furlough 
to Europe is regarded as a good thing for the officer, and not a 
bad thing ; in which steamers, telegraphs, and the nineteenth 


century are fairly recognized, and under which an Indian 
employé may recruit his energies every five or seven years in a 
bath of the bracing Western air. If Sir Stafford Northcote 
will only concede the point about privilege leave, with 
the bonus of a month when the leave is “ accumulated,” 
and then force the rules upon his Council, if needful by a 
Parliamentary vote, he will make service in India, especially 
in the Civil Departments, a very happy career. A long 
apprenticeship, and then one year of leisure at home under a 
cool sky for every four of work in the tropics, is the very 
ideal of an Eastern career, one which will enable men to work 
in a spirit of cheerful content, while allowing them to keep up 
all their personal relations with the West. It is worth an 
addition of twenty per cent. to salaries, and will do more to 
remove the existing spirit of discontent than any pecuniary 
concession it would be possible for the Indian Government to 
grant. It isa full, hearty, and generous recognition of the great 
Indian fact of our day, that Indian employes are no longer the 
rulers of a separate planet, but form a highly paid and 
hardly worked branch of Her Majesty’s general foreign service, 
entitled and encouraged to consider England their home, a 
pleasant holiday there as a fitting reward for the continuous 
performance of unpleasing, but honourable duty. 





THE CREED OF THE ROYAL CASTE. 

HE John Bull, a very respectable but rather dull paper, whick 
just now acts as organ of the high-and-dry branch of the 
English Church, is greatly exercised by the Queen's Journal, 
accuses Her Majesty of having embraced Presbyterianism, hints 
that she was brought up without a faith, says openly that she 
married a Presbyterian—which is about as true as to say that she 
married a Dissenter—and wants a posse of Bishops to send in 
an affectionate remonstrance, certainly a sufficient puuishment for 

any lapse from orthodoxy even in a Sovereign. 

It is no concern of ours to defend Her Majesty from an attack 
which will injure neither her popularity nor her peace, and which 
is in spirit curiously unfair ; the Queen, in all her published writ- 
ings, and in all of her life known to the public, showing traces 
of deep religious sentiment and-of a faith which must be nearer 
akin to that of Mr. Maurice than to that of any Calvinistic Church ; 
but the article suggests the query, —On what ground does the high- 
and-dry school expect an English Sovereign to be a strict member 
of the Church of England? Is it her original baptism into that 
faith? That, surely, would make it equally immoral for any other 
person so baptized to entertain an idea not contained in the English 
Prayer-Book. Is it the coronation oath ? ‘That binds her to 
“maintain” the Protestant religion, a religion which admits 
already of about twenty different forms of religious expression, and 
even Protestantism she is only bound to maintain, and not person- 
ally to believe. Is it because she is Head of the Church? She 
is Head of the Presbyterian Church also. <A constitutional 
Sovereign may be head of a church without accepting its 
tenets, just as she may be the head of the State, and yet allow 
Whig and Tory by turns to guide the nation into policies which 
she regards as imprudent, or even wrong. ‘The headship of the 
Crown is, in these days at least, merely the formal expression of 
the right of the nation, which is all, to rule the Church, which is 
only part, a right which it exercises whenever it settles the owner- 
ship of a chapel according to the creed of its claimants, just as much 
as when it decrees a new dogma or a new form of ordination for the 
priesthood. Is it on the ground of kingship? The natural belief 
of a king, that is, the one to which his position would of itself most 
incline his mind, would, if he were an earnest man, be ‘Theism ; or 
if an indolent one, Atheism of the type which holds all religions 
false, but all useful for mankind. ‘The pococurante scepticism, 
critical and careless, indifferent to anything not offensive to its taste 
or restrictive to its action, which is the usual religious attitude of 
an aristocracy, is very seldom indeed observed in Sovereigns. We 
hardly recognize one of that type in history, unless it be Henry 
IV. of France, who was an aristocrat rather than a ruler, a 
man who enjoyed rather than one who strove. Events press too 
closely on Kings for this form of infidelity ; everything is too real 
and too big about them; they feel, if decent persons, too keenly 
the need of support from the Being who, they can see, is always 
baffling or forwarding what appear to them to be very great 
designs. People with whom life is severe are rarely mere sceptics, 
and life is severe to Kings, and especially to absolute Kings, who 
are apt to betray, moreover, that sympathy with intense volition 
which often rises in themselves, as it rose in nearly every Roman 
Cesar, almost to insanity, Atheists of the sneering type they 
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have often been, and will often be, for nothing conduces to 
atheism like a clear insight into the hopelessnesses of human affairs, 
the incessant though temporary victory of fraud, and chicane, 
and violence over justice, and none see this like Kings. The utter 
absurdity of their own position, too, is sure to strike them sooner 
or later, and suggest that the power which makes them earthly 
Providences must surely be blind chance. A feeling of that 
kind seems never to have quitted Frederick the Great, and has 
been openly expressed by absolute rulers from the day of Marcus 
Aurelius to that of Alexander I. of Russia. Of courze, being Kings, 
they see the utility of creeds in keeping nations quiet, and tend, 
therefore, gradually to develop into that worst type of infidel— 
the only one to which we should apply the word—who believes 
nothing, but holds the priest to be at once the most efficient and 
the cheapest policeman, who invokes God in proclamations that 
people may pay taxes without distraint, and sends soldiers to die 
singing psalms to a God he nevertheless denies. Our own impres- 
sion is very strong that Francis I. wasa man of this type, and 
certainly Frederick of Prussia was. 

Or is it, perchance, on the special circumstances of the 
Queen’s position that the High Church relies? That posi- 
tion is a very curious one. The Queen, by descent, marriage, 
and all other circumstances not strictly geographical, is a 
member of the Royal Caste of Europe, the mighty family, or 
rather clan, which for centuries has ruled this quarter of the 
world, and bids fair, unless America overshadows them ll, 
ultimately to rule the remainder. ‘The creed of that great clan, as 
a clan, would naturally be peculiar, and such we believe it to have 
become. There is scarcely a Prince left in Europe, indeed there 
is but one, who is tempted by the sort of electric pressure 
subjects exert on monarchs to be very bigoted. ‘The Czar 
is supported mainly by Greek Christians, he is himself 
Patriarch, his best allies are co-religionists in the South, and 
he does, therefore, often become exceedingly and genuinely 
bigoted to the national Church. But the King of Sweden is a 
Catholic ruling Protestants, the Protestant King of Prussia 
hopes half his subjects will be Catholics, the Catholic Emperor of 
the French is the heir of the “infidel” Revolution, the Catholic 
Kaiser is dictated to by a Parliament of Darwinians, the Catholic 
King of Italy is at war with the Pope, the Catholic King of 
Belgium has to keep up an internecine strife with priests, the 
Protestant Queen of England reigns over ten millions of Catholics, 
fifteen million of Mohammendans, and more than 150 millions of 
Hindoos. Every one of them is more or less bothered and 
worried by priestly pretensions, which, being beyond treatment 
by force, gall Sovereigns, until even a man like the late Ferdi- 
nand of Naples can call the Pope, as he did, ‘* a meddlesome 
shaveling.” The women of the Caste are still more strongly in- 
fluenced to Liberalism, for they have to stand prepared to em- 
brace any faith their future husbands may choose, to be Protestant 
in England, Greek in Russia, Lutheran in Denmark, and it may 
well be Catholic in Bavaria. The Coburgs in especial, whose 
business for years has been marriage, keep up two creeds, so to 
speak, officially, and a third privately, so that the family may be 
ready for any turn of fortune. At the same time the Caste is a 
great cousinhood, with many personal friendships, and still more 
personal acquaintanceships, is brought into habitual contact on 
business, and finds in the intercourse of life that one Prince, 
whatever his creed, is, apart from personal character, very much 
like another Prince, that is, eager to win his game. _It is impos- 
sible that, under such circumstances, attachment to any special 
forms, more especially ecclesiastical forms, should long continue to 
exist, and we suspect that it is very rare. The Queen of Spain 
seems to be a genuine Ritualist ; but with that exception, we doubt 
if there is a Sovereign in Europe who would sacrifice his civil list 
to protect any ecclesiastical organization or outside religious form 
whatsoever. Certainly Francis Joseph will not, and he has done 
the very most he could to show that he was a genuine Ultramon- 
tane, and he was carefully and specially trained by Jesuits. If 
his Parliament desires Protestant institutions it will, for him, have 
Protestant institutions; while it will not have the control of the 
Army, even if it wants it quite as much. The Kaiser will risk 
all for that, but not for Rome. It is wonderful that, with so 
many temptations to indifferentism, there should still be in Princes 
so much piety as is occasionally found; not wonderful at all that 
it should take its usual form, that of a deep sentiment, unfettered 
by reverence for forms or ordinances. Hardly any other would, 
under the pressure of such influences, be possible, certainly no 
other would be consistent with the duties a monarch owes to a 
composite people. A Lutheran King of Holland who thought 
that in paying Lutherans and Catholic priests alike he was com- 


mitting sin would morally be bound to abdicate, as George IV 
would have heen if he had really believed what he said he “me 
lieved about Catholic Emancipation. It is well that the Queen 
should be, as we fully believe her to be, a personally pious 
woman, full of deep reverence alike for God and Christ, im. 
pressed almost to excess with a sense of duty, but indifferent to 
forms, and with the contempt of all cultivated minds for Sab. 
batarianism and external observances of that kind. That seems 
to us the true attitude for an English monarch. We could 
scarcely conceive a greater burden on the nation than a Sovereign 
earnestly Ritualistic, assisting at daily mass, or decorating the 
Chapel Royal with crucifixes, unless indeed it were a Sovereign of 
the English Calvinist type, rejecting all Bishops unlike Dr, Bicker. 
steth, urging laws against heretics, and holding all Trishmen of 
the old faith predestined to endless flames. Is that, perchance, 
what the Jokn Bull wants? because if not, it might be as well to 
abstain from exciting religious prejudice against a Queen whose 
theology, be it what it will—and it is clearly a Christian one— hag 
produced a life which has done more to raise the English idea] 
than that of any Sovereign either of her own dynasty or that which 
it succeeded. 





PARROTS. 

PPFXUERE is a legend that the accomplished architect of the 

Museum at Oxford left directions that the design to be 
sculptured out in the arch over the doorway should be a sort of 
arabesque of apes’, owls’, and parrots’ heads,—which he evidently 
thought in some sense symbolical of the Heads of Houses, In 
this design the first would, we suppose, have represented the 
general wisdom, the second the philosophy, and the last the philo. 
logy of the reigning authorities of the University. The sarcasm 
was very likely a myth; but if the leading men at Oxford had 
voluntarily carried it out, by way of self-warning, they would have 
shown how wide the analogy really was of the mark by their very 
readiness to admit the danger that it might cease to be so. The 
fear of jingling out phrases like a parrot, is just about the only 
effectual safeguard against the danger of doing so, and the only 
absolute gulf of distinction between the human talker and the 
bird. No parrot can be absolutely denied all glimmer of insight 
into the meaning of what it says with so much grotesque varia- 
tion of expression; but no parrot certainly entertains the least 
dread of repeating as a mere form of words that to which it 
attaches no meaning. On the contrary, parrots certainly regard 
the power of repeating words they do not in the least understand 
as a great achievement, in which they take immense pride. Man, 
so long as he deserves the name, retains a certain sense of the 
subordination of language ; while parrots, though they seem far 
from independent of the law of the association which connects the 
two, evidently take pride primarily in their command of words, and 
only stumble on the grain inside the ear incidentally, occasionally, 
and, indeed, unconsciously, as the child which has played ball with his 
oranges all his infancy may accidentally discover that the orange con- 
tains something nice to eat. If such a child were utterly to fail 
to draw from this discovery any inference at all as to the posses- 
sion of the same edible pulp in the next and all future oranges 
with which it might meet, except wherever some accidental cir- 
cumstance in individual cases should force this same fact on its 
attention,—if it should continue, throughout life, to regard oranges 
exclusively as yellow balls, though connecting an agreeable flavour 
with a few stray individuals of the class,—it would, we imagine, 
show precisely that kind and degree of mental deficiency in re- 
lation to oranges which all parrots show at all times in relation 
to human language. Parrots, apparently, prize the art of speech 
as much or more than men,—ouly they never get beyond their 
pride and delight in correct articulation ; and if by chance, as 
undoubtedly happens now and then, they cannot help associating 
some one word with a thing, just as they associate the sight of 
the table-cloth with food, it never suggests to them that all 
other words have a like power, and, therefore, never guides them 
to the art of conversation. It is certain that if the dog had 
the same power of articulation which the parrot has, be 
would be able to talk rationally on a few easy subjects with 
men,—for he clearly does pick up very fast the meaning 
of a great number of words, and, as far as we can tell, 
respects language, so far as he respects it at all, only for 
the meaning which he manages to connect with it. Of 
course that may partly be Jecause he cannot articulate, which 
makes him study more humbly the meanings of the words his 
master uses. What makes the parrot so instructive and amusilg 
is, that words mount into its head, and so far turn it that the 





bird has generally no mind left for their meaning. ‘There 8 
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something really astonishing in the fact that, with sight and | 


hearing so quick, and so evident a faculty of association as the 
ot has,—in other words, with all the apparatus which, 
according to one school of philosophy, suffices even for human 
oress,—it should stick fast in the art of vocalization, and never 
an” in its education beyond the accomplishment of uttering 
words and remembering them without relation to things. There 
jg no more striking piece of irony in Nature than the perfect 
happiness and equanimity of a parrot living, in a cage of perhaps 
eight times its own size, a thoroughly active and useless life, 
which extends usually beyond the limit,—often, it is said, to 
double the limit,—of human life, and the mainspring of whose 
happiness appears to be the mastery which it has attained of the 
husks of thought, together with the knack of never caring to get 
inside them. Day after day, for perhaps eighty or a hundred,—it 
is said sometimes even a hundred and fifty—years, or more, the 







— 
: ” Prateve have serious doubts 
#ic 


will occasionally say ‘* Polly put 
whether most parrots really — of any word 
except ‘‘ Polly,” which almos refer to that centre of 
the universe, their own part 98. And yet the bird has 
mind enough for something t resembling legal figments. 
Though it will squawk loudly on the appearance of food which it 
desires, we know birds that will never do so without inventing a 
pretence for the horrible torture which they are perfectly aware 
that their squawk inflicts on the human ear, other than the desire 
to be fed. ‘The bird to which we now refer, though it scarcely 
ever, if ever, squawks except it wants to be fed, has the craft to 
invent an apparently purely personal reason for this most dis- 
sonant of terrestrial screams. It gets one foot in the swing and 
another on the bars of its cage, and affects an embarrassment how 
| to remove either with safety to itself, shricking dramatical!y 
as a mode of expressing fear and terror. We believe the truth 


creature begins afresh its little stock of words and phrases ; sings | to be that these shricks were at first the result of genuine alarm, 
a few notes in imitation of the thrush or the blackbird and | when it was still inexperienced in the management of its swing ; 
breaks off at the first bar; barks like all the neighbouring dogs but that this inexperience having long since entirely ceased, the 
in succession, and mews like the cats; climbs about its cage | old embarrassment is affected by the bird whenever it wants an 
repeating its acquired phrases in all conceivable varieties of excuse for drawing attention to its own wants. It may possibly 
tone aud voice,—phrases which usually turn on the name of | be that it has so indissolubly associated an embarrassing situation 
‘Polly’ as a sort of permanent axis of egoistic interest,—squawks | in the swing with this hoarse scream, and the hoarse scream with 
for its meals, or sometimes even from a sheer tyrannical sense of receiving conciliatory attentions, that it goes through the whole 
the annoyance which that most discordant of all earthly sounds | series of phenomena afresh without power to separate them 
creates ; titters a little with ladylike gentility now and then, as if! whenever the need of food strikes it, — just as Charles 
it were tittering behind its hand, or swears like the coarsest Lamb's imaginary Chinese burnt down their houses to obtain 
of troopers if the occasion seem more specially inopportune ; | roast pork, because they were unable to separate in imagination 


employs itself in unloosing the tins in which its seed is kept, and 


the phenomenon which first introduced them to roast pork from 


dashing the said seed ruthlessly on the floor; opens its door once | that delightful experience itself. As James Mill would have said, 


or twice in the day, and uses its liberty only to climb about out- 
side its cage as it had previously climbed about inside it ; sleeps, 


‘the idea of the feel” of the conflagration was so indissolubly 
associated with ‘‘ the idea of the feel” of the pork crackling, that 





and wakes up from sleep to talk to itself in softer and more | they involuntarily went through the process of producing the one 
romantic tones, as if it had been at least dreaming of a meaning | idea in order to get the other, just as they would have gone through 
to its words ; and so, with little illness and no apparent seasons of | «the idea of the feel” of pulling away at a pump-handle in order 
depressed spirits, babbles away while generation after generation | to get at ‘‘ the idea of the feel” of the water. And so it is possi- 
of mortal trouble passes under its keen, unreflective notice, out-| ble that Polly has never separated “ the idea of the feel” of a 
living man by mere virtue of the superior equanimity and economy | squawk from the idea of the feel of an embarrassing position in 
of nervous: power which it owes to its preference for words over _ her swing, sufficiently to be able to squawk for food without first 
meanings, and for the externally-imitating to the recollecting and | entangling herself between the swing and the bars of her cage. 


recombining side of memory. 


But we incline to a deeper hypothesis. We think she is conscious 


Yet parrots certainly have a humour of their own,—a humour | that the squawk would be severely punished if it were thought to 
which consists in their delicate appreciation of the contrasts of be voluntary; but will be not only forgiven, but the distress 
manner and voice and expression. A parrot will practise all sorts | it suggests alleviated by welcome gifts of potato, if supposed to 
of intonations and get up a perfect drama of different voices for its arise from gymnastic difficulties of a serious order. And if this 
various phrases, and this without any experience at all of many of | beso, this is surely craft of a high order, which increases one’s difli- 


them, in reference, at least, to those phrases. And it will recom- 


culty in understanding why the bird does not do more than she 


bine its phrases freely with an almost intuitive sense of relative | does in understanding the language she speaks so glibly. 


aptness. Thus a parrot taught separately to say, ‘‘ Welcome home, 
master,” and “ Darling bird,” will vary it of its own accord by say- 
ing, “‘ Welcome home, darling,” now in a gruff, coarse voice, asif a 
collier with his bronchial tubes full of coal dust were welcoming 
home his sweetheart, and now in a mincing sentimental voice, as 
if of drawing-room flattery. But she will never say, ‘* Welcome 


There seems to us something truly striking and even pathetic 
| in the instinct, or whatever it be, which fascinates these and other 
| talking birds so profoundly with that great instrument of pro- 
| gress, articulate speech, leading them to spend the greater part 
| of their lives and energies in toying with it, without ever getting 
| at its real use. It is most probable that the parrot’s imitative 


home, bird ;” and this is, we imagine, because she has caught the | power can scarcely have been the result of any advantage it 
affinity of tone in the sentimental ring of the phrases, ‘*‘ Welcome | gains thereby in the conflict for existence ; for its imitation of the 
home” and ‘ darling,” but catches no such affinity between the | roar of wild animals would scarcely frighten away its own enemies 
former phrase and the mere common noun ‘“ bird,” which, when it | —more powerful birds ; and we are not aware that this power has 
follows ‘‘ darling,” is lost in the sentimental force of the adjective. | ever been said to increase effectively its own chances of food,— 
Yet though the parrot catches so distinctly the affinity in tone | though naturalists, for anything we know, may show this to be 


between different phrases as to recombine those which are uttered | so. 


The apparent power of the ant, the bee, and the beaver to 


in the same accent, she is acute enough to know that the same organize, and house, and feed communities with more than 
expression may run through all sorts of voices, from the gruffest to human success is, of course, explained as the result of the natural 


the sweetest, and accordingly she will practice the same addresses | advantage which every such economy of instinct adds. 


But the 


to herself, running through all possible keys, but keeping the ex- | strange adumbration of strictly human faculties in different tribes 


pression in all. ‘The note of contempt in ‘‘ Polly you're a fool !” 


| of the lower animals must be due, we believe, to some higher 


will be given in every sort of accent, from the silveriest whisper of | purpose as well. ‘This physical capacity and instinctive enjoyment 


a wicked Lady Audley, to the coarse vituperation of a groom in a 
rage. And the parrot has not only this sense of the mutual adap- 
tation of tones of the same kind to each other, but as keen a sense 
of contrast. ‘There is nothing commoner than for a parrot which 
hears a grave voice beginning to read prayers to burst into a 
whoop of ‘ Polly put the kettle on,” or a low, clear, seductive 
* Kiss me, Poliy,” or a cheery coachman’s hoarse ‘ Good morn- 
ing,”—coming apparently from the very bottom of the waistcoat,— 
anything almost that is utterly and ludicrously at variance with 
the tone she hears. Yet none of these things imply any real 
mastery of the meaning of words, only of the tones. Most 
parrots will combine these phrases into quite unmeaning new ones, 


of certain birds in imitative speech, whether it be a physical advan- 
| tage to the creatures themselves or not, is a very impressive lesson to 
the human imagination. ‘There could not be a more striking monu- 
ment of the distinction between the need of expression which is 
satisfied in the power of human speech, and the mere external 
power itself, even though accompanied by that ground-key of pro- 
gress in the eyes of a puerile philosophy, ‘ the law of association.’ 
These strange animal anticipations of human powers are utterly 
distinct from the very different and no doubt plentiful pheno- 
mena of animal reason. ‘These organizing and talking and 
singing animals, these creatures which master al! the signs of a 
higher life without a trace of the thing signified, while amongst 


. . . } . . . 
though always choosing those which are spoken in the same tone to | men, again,—as in the deaf and dumb,—we so often find the 


connect together. [ustead of saying “ Polly put the kettle on,” she | possession of the things signified without the signs, are as in- 
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structive as shadows always are to those who cau compare them 
with the objects by which they are cast. The Oxford Dons 
should have accepted the parrots on their Museum. They are 
not, indeed, symbolical of true philology, but they are what is 
quite as important, symbolical of what philology may tend to 
become, if ever we should elevate language from the mere instru- 
ment of thought into its master-key. 


SYDNEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
[From our SpecitaAL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Tuer chief towns of the five principal Australian Colonies are 
separated by nearly equal intervals. ‘The distances from Adelaide 
to Melbourne, from Melbourne to Hobart Town, from Melbourne 
to Sydney, and from Sydney to Brisbane are not very different. 
That from Melbourne to Sydney is a little the longest of them. 
It israther more than a two days’ and two nights’ voyage. To 
go by land is a tedious and laborious journey, except for those who 
know the country and its inhabitants very well. Only a small 
portion can be done by railway, and most of the way is through flat, 
monotonous country, more or less afflicted with floods, bush- 
rangers, bad roads, and worse inns. Indeed, whenever there is 
steam communication by water between two Australian towns, it 
is seldom that there is any other practicable way of going. 

‘The steamer keeps close in shore all the way. The coast gene- 
rally has a barren look, and except at Cape Schank and near a 
mountain called the Pigeon House, has few striking features. It 
is so little settled or cultivated that its appearance from the sea 
cannot be much changed since Captain Cook explored it. It is 
seldom that there is a sail in sight. At the very entrance of Port 
Jackson hardly a living creature, few buildings except the light- 
houses, and no mast of a ship at anchor are visible. It is not till 
the narrow opening between the high precipitous cliffs is entered 
and the South Head rounded, that a scene of beauty bursts upon 
you as suddenly as a vision in a fairy story. In an instant the 
long rollers and angry white surf (for there are rollers and surf on 
the shores of the Pacific on the calmest day) are left behind, and 
the vessel glides smoothly over a glassy lake, doubly and trebly 
land-locked, so that the open sea is hidden from every part of it. 
To the north and east numberless inlets and coves branch off, 
subdivide, and wind like rivers between rocky scrub-covered 
shores, which are fragrant with wattle, and brilliant with wild 
flowers, all new and strange to an European eye. ‘To the left, on 
the southern side, are large deep bays, on the shores of which the 
rich men of Sydney have built villas and planted gardens, with 
which no villa or garden at ‘Torquay or at Spezzia can compare. 
Farther on, perhaps four miles from the Heads, you pass three or 
four men-of-war, lying motionless at anchor little more than a 
couple of stone-throws from the shore, having for their back- 
ground the graceful bamboos, and trim Norfolk Island and 
Moreton Bay pines and palms, and other semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion of the Botanic Gardens. Steamers of all sizes, from the 
great P. and O. and Panama ocean steamship, to the busy, puffing, 
gaily painted little harbour paddle boat, plough up the clear water. 
Pleasure boats, from the yacht to the sculler’s funny, flit noiselessly 
about. Or a panting steam-tug drags a merchant ship amongst the 
hulls, and masts, and funnels which fringe the innermost part of 
the harbour. Above the masts, with miles of winding wharfage 
at its base, stands Sydney. At sunrise or sunset on a calm day 
there is something almost Oriental in the brillianey of colour, 
something dreamy and unsubstantial in the water, the shores, the 
black hulls and spars, seen through the sun-lit haze, like pictures 
one sees of the Golden Horn,—such as Turner would have 
delighted to paint. Port Jackson, both for use and beauty, is 
almost unsurpassed in the world. It is nowhere much more than 
a mile in width; its most distant extremities cannot be more than 
twenty miles apart in a straight line; yet its perimeter, measured 
along the water’s edge and up its numberless little inlets, must be 
hundreds of miles in length. 

Lut once land and enter the town itself, and all pleasing pros- 
pects and illusions vanish at once. Never was a city less worthy 
of its situation. The principal street is nearly two miles long. 
For the greater part of the way this street is more or less in a 
hollow, and from hardly any part of it is the harbour visible. ‘The 
rest of the city straggles right and left of it, covering with its 
suburbs a very large extent of ground. Only one good street, 
Macquarie Street, is finely situated. ‘There are two really fine 
buildings, superior to anything of the kind in Melbourne, the new 
Cathedral, and the Hall of the University. A few public build- 
ings and some of the banks are solidly, if not gracefully, built. 


and in bad repair, and the greater part of the town 1 poor spent 
men of the mean style of house architecture prevailing in England 
forty or fifty years ago. It is but seldom that any attempt has 
been made to make the plans of houses such as to suit the require. 
ments of the climate, as has been done so successfully at Mel. 
bourne. Deep verandahs, which add so much to the appearance 
of a building by producing contrasts of light and shade, and which 
are so essential to comfort in a hot, glaring climate, are the excep. 
tion rather than the rule. People who can afford to be com. 
fortable and luxurious live out of town now, and so what ig 
perhaps the best part of Sydney has been preserved almost 
unaltered from the Governor-Macquarie era of half a century ago, 
‘The climate is such as to make shade and protection from sun, 
wind, and dust almost a necessity. In winter, in July and 
August, for instance, it is very pleasant. Even then it is often ag 
hot in the sun as on an average fine day in England in summer ; 
and a fire is out of the question, except in the evening or on a wet 
day. Snow has not fallen in Sydney, it is said, for twenty years, 
A sensation was produced the other day by a large snow-bal} 
which a guard on the railway brought in his van from somewhere 
up the country where there had been a snow-storm. ‘Towards 
the end of September it begins to be uupleasantly hot. The 
streets are for the most part left unwatered. Often a violent hot 
wind blows, filling the air with fine red dust, which penetrates 
through closed doors and windows, covering everything, and 
severely trying all mucous membranes, eyes, and tempers. This 
wind is known as a Brickfielder. It blows from the west, and 
generally lasts from one to two days. ‘Then comes a southerly 
wind, often accompanied by rain and thunder, which strikes it at 
right angles, and prevails over it. ‘lhe temperature at once falls, 
‘The sea breeze is disliked by many almost as much as the other, 
for though cool, it is enervating. The temperature in summer at 
Sydney is not nearly so high asin the interior. Yet the squatter 
when he comes there complains of the heat. Labourers declare 
that they cannot do a good day's work there. With all classes 
hours of work are short and holidays frequent. Old people and 
persons with delicate and peculiar constitutions may have their 
lives prolonged ; but strong men get ill who never were ill before, 
and the sallow, dried-up faces one sees are melancholy to behold. 
Food, both animal and vegetable, is perhaps as cheap in 
Australia as in any part of the world. Even in Sydney, where it 
is comparatively dear, the best beef and mutton cost only about 
fourpence a pound, a price which is said to pay a very large profit 
to the butcher. Inferior meat is as low as a penny or twopencea 
pound. Wheat this year has been as low as half-a-crown a bushel 
in many places. In the Bush, where shepherds and others get 
their rations of half a sheep each a week, the waste is very great. 
Almost as much is thrown away, or given to the dogs, or spoilt by 
bad cooking as is actually eaten. This abundance makes it at 
first sight seem extraordinary that the early settlers at Sydney 
should have been for so many years dependent on supplies of salt 
provisions brought from England or the Cape, and that when 
these supplies ran short they should several times have been on 
the verge of starvation. But a ride outside the town explains it. 
The soil for many miles round is sandy and barren. ‘To this day 
unenclosed and uncultivated land extends up to the very streets ot 
the town. Even market gardeners have not found it worth while 
to establish themselves, except in a few gullies where the soil is a 
little better. Itisa good thing now that this is so; for near a large 
city, which can easily be supplied from a distance, an unlimited 
expanse of natural park is better than ploughed fields. Populous 
and straggling as the town is, a short ride, or half an hour's row 
across the harbour, takes you into country as wild as a Scotch 
moor. On the north shore you may almost lose yourself in the 
Bush within two or three miles of the town. To the south you 
may ride in an hour and a half over glorious open country, 
amongst scarlet bottle-brush, epacris, and a profusion of beautiful 
wild flowers, to the clear water and white, sandy, uninbabited 
shores of Botany Bay, which even in mid-winter quite deserves 
its name. 
Amongst the few cultivated districts near Sydney is Parramatta. 
It is there that the trim gardens of dark green-orange trees are, 
with their profusion of golden fruit hanging patiently among the 
leaves for three or four months. But to see agriculture on a large 
scale you must go by railway nearly thirty miles to the valley of 
the Hawkesbury. A richer alluvial soil than there is in this valley 
could not well be, nor one requiring less labour in its cultivation. 
But owing to droughts and floods, so precarious are the erops that 
the cultivators are said to be content if they can secure one out 
of three which they sow. In the early days a bad flood on the 





But in general the houses are small, ugly, ill drained, ill built, 


Hawkesbury caused a scarcity throughout the colony. In June 
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foot an unusually bad one occurred. The river actually rose nearly 
sixty feet in perpendicular height, flowing more than forty feet 
above the roadway of the brilge near Richmond. You may see 
the rubbish brought down by it on the tops of the trees. And 
though the stream runs between high banks, the wide, flat plain 
above was twelve feet deep in rushing water, which a furious 
gale of wind made still more destructive. A fewsmall patches are 
already green again with a luxuriant crop. The rest of the plain 
isa dismal brown expanse of dried mud. The strong post-and- 
rail fences are tumbling down or half buried. Here and there a 
few slabs or a door-post sticking up out of the ground mark the 

Jace from which a log hut or a cottage has been swept away. 

Another fertile district, the Illawarra, may be reached by going 

in a coasting steamer for fifty miles south from Sydney. A longer 
put pleasanter way is to take the Southern Railway for thirty-five 
miles, and ride the remaining thirty. ‘The ride is through poor, 
sandy, scrubby country, abounding, as sandy soils so often do, with 
brilliant wild flowers. ‘The native or gigantic lily grows here in per- 
fection, a single red flower on astraight stem, often fifteen or twenty 
feet high ; and the waratah, or native tulip, in diameter as big as a 
sun-flower, but conical, and crimson like a peony. Suddenly you 
reach the edge of a steep descent, so steep as to be almost a cliff, and 
look down amongst large timber trees, interlaced with dark-leaved 
creepers of almost tropical growth, which hang like fringed ropes 
from the trunks and branches. Lower down are palms, wild figs, and 
cabbage palms; and beyond is a broad strip of rich green meadow 
land, lying far below betwcen the cliff and the sea, and stretching 
many miles away to the south. Half ay hour's steep descent takes 
you down to it. ‘There is a home-like look about the green grass, 
the appearance of prosperity, and the substantial look of the farm 
houses. Farmers’ wives jog along to Wollongong market with their 
baskets or their babies before them on the pommels of their saddles, 
Almost everybody, except a few of the larger landowners, is Irish. 
Here, if anywhere, the Irish have fallen upon pleasant places and 
found congenial occupation. ‘There is very little agriculture. The 
land is all in pasture, and nothing is kept but cows. ‘The popula- 
tion is wholly given up to making butter. Even cheese they do 
not condescend to make; but Wollongong butter is the butter of 
Sydney, and finds its way to far-off places along the coast. ‘The 
meadows are as green in summer as in winter, or even greener. 
For then the sea breeze often brings heavy showers and storms, 
and droughts are seldom known there. I saw an English oak tree 
in full leaf in the middle of August,—the February of the southern 
hemisphere. So valuable is the land, that as much as 20/. an acre 
has been given for uncleared land, and 2/. a year rent,—prices 
almost unheard of in Australia. 

But the pleasantest of all the short journeys to be made from 
Sydney is to the Blue Mountains. ‘The range is not high, in few 
places, I belicve, more than three thousand feet above the sea ; 
but it is very ragged, intersected by deep ravines, and densely 
wooded ; and the chain, or rather mass of mountainous country, 
is very wide. It was many years before the early colonists suc- 
ceeded in penetrating it and getting at the good country beyond. 
Even now there is only one road and one cattle track across it. 
After the first ascent at the Kurrajong the track descends a little, 
and then runs nearly level for twelve miles till Mount Tomer is 
reached, on the highest ridge, beyond which the watershed is to 
the south-west. Here, as at the Illawarra, occurs one of those 
sudden changes which are so delightful in the midst of the mono- 
tony of the Bush. ‘The ragged, close-growing, insignificant, 
“never-green” gum trees, which, mixed with a few wattles and 
sheoaks, are the principal constituents of Bush, give place to 
enormous trees of the same as well as of other species. ‘The 
delicate light green of the feathery tree ferns relieves the eye. 
The air is full of aromatic scent from many kinds of shrubs, all 


growing luxuriantly. Wherever there is an opening you can see | 
he fancied, not without reason, that he was on the point of dying. 


as far as the coast, and for nearly a hundred miles to the north 
and to the south, over the bush you have come through. And 
seen at a distance, the poorest bush has a peculiar and beautiful 
colour, quite different from anything we see in Europe, a reddish 
ground, shaded with the very deepest blue, often without a trace 
of green. 

Sheep, it is said, do not thrive east (that is, on the Syduey side) 
of the Blue Mountains, till as far northwards as the rich valley of 
the Hunter. As for cattle, 1 was told that the quickest and 
easiest way to get to a cattle station from Sydney was to take a 
voyage of two days and two nights in a steamer to Brisbane, 
in Queensland, and thence go a day's journey by railway to the 
Darling Downs. For New South Wales is a vast country, and 
distances from place to place very great. Railways as yet do not 
extend far. Roads are very bad, seldom metalled, often only 





tracks. In the valley of the Hunter, on the great northern road, 
a road as much frequented and as important as any in the colony, 
I have seen twenty oxen yoked to one dray to drag it through the 
mud up a hill which was neither very steep nor very long. ‘The 
coaches are all of the American kind, low and broad, resting on 
very strong leather straps stretched taut longitudinally, which are 
the substitutes for springs. An ordinary English coach would 
very soon have its springs broken and be upset. They generally 
have (as they need to have) very good drivers, many of whom 
are Yankees or Canadians. ‘The bodily exertion and endurance 
required for a long coach journey is not small. ‘The ruts and holes 
made by the narrow wheels of the drays are often so deep as to 
make it advisable to leave the road for a mile or two, and 
drive straight through the bush amongst the trees. Often the 
best way of getting through a bad place is to go at it at a gallop. 
Everybody holds tight to save his hat and his bones, and when the 
difficulty is passed the driver looks round at his passengers and 
asks inquiringly, ‘‘ All aboard?” The horses, rough in appear- 
ance, possess wonderful strength and endurance. In spite of all 
difficulties, four horses will generally take a heavy crowded coach six 
or seven miles an hour, which is quite as fast as it is pleasant to 
travel on leather springs and on such roads. ‘They are often used 
at first with little or no breaking-in. One day the driver of a 
mail coach meeting ours stopped us to ask if we had seen anything 
of his two leaders. ‘They had broken loose from the rest of the 
team, he said, during the journey the night before, and got clear 
away, splinter bars and all, and he had not seen or heard of them 
since. Wb Ass. 


A ROMAN HOSPITAL. 
(To THe Eprror oF Tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—On the 28th of last month a life of much promise closed in 
the Hospital of San Agata, at Rome. I shall be glad if you will 
allow me space for a few words on the subject, one which, for 
many reasons, deserves to interest us much. 

Mr. Arthur Benni was, if not altogether by birth, at least by 
naturalization, a countryman of ours. Ilis mother was an English- 
woman; his father, who was a Lutheran pastor at Warsaw, was a 
Russian subject. He himself spent many years in this country, 
where he became naturalized, and was for some time employed in 
the War Office: Then he went to Russia, and was engaged for 
a considerable period in literary work at St. Petersburg, editing a 
journal, contributing to the papers aud magazines, and translating 
English books, such as Our Mutual Friend, for instance, into 
Russian. So excellent a linguist was he that he could write for 
the press in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Polish. 
Ile was also well acquainted with several other languages, and he 
possessed a knowledge, which was simply wonderful, of the politics, 
the history, and the literature of almost every couatry in the 
world, Had he lived, he would have been a perfect cyclope lia 
of information, for his memory was as retentive as his desire to 
learn was insatiable. And some, at least, of the subjects he 
was studying were of general interest, for he was full of sympathy 
with all who are in trouble or are oppressed, and he was never 
tired of investigating their condition, or of seeking for the means 
of aiding them. An enthusiast of this nature in certain parts of 
the Continent is almost certain to become mixed up in political 
intrigue. Ilere, he would write to or in the papers; there, he is 
driven to join asecret society. How far Mr. Benni was implicated 
does not clearly appear, but at all events he was arrested about 
two years ago, and imprisoned for some months in a Russian 
fortress. ‘The charge made against him was, I believe, that he 
was aware of the presence of one of Mr. Hertzen’s agents in the 
city, and did not disclose it to the authorities. During his im- 
prisonment he suffered so much from the dampness of his cell that 


His hair fell off, his teeth decayed, his eyesight nearly failed him. 
No doubt a few weeks more in that terrible prison would have 
killed him, but he was liberated just in time. Exiled from Russia, 
he came over to England, and supported himself here by literary 
work. How well it was done is known to many of us who remem- 
ber his articles in your columns, and in those of the Murtnightly 
Review and the Chronicle. Ue might have gained a sufliciently 
comfortable livelihood here, but the spirit of adventure was strong 
within him, and he went to Italy last summer to see Garibaldi’s 
march on Rome. On the day of the battle of Mentana, according 
to the account which has appeared in the papers, he was driving 
from Monte Rotondo towards Rome, when he was asked to give 
up his carriage to a wounded Garibaldian officer. After comply- 
ing with the request he found himself left alone in the middle of 
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the road, the insurgents having disappeared. Presently a party of 
Pontifical Zouaves arrived, and deliberately shot him down, in spite 
of his protests that he wasa non-combatant. Ilis baggage was stolen 
from him, as also were his purse and his watch, and he was taken 
to Rome as a prisoner, and lodged in the San Agata Hospital. 
Whether the whole of that part of the story be true or not I do 
not pretend to say, but I can vouch for the accuracy of what I am 
going torelate. His wound proved to be serious, as well as exceed- 
ingly painful. Ilis right hand was smashed to pieces, and it 
was necessary to take off three of the fingers. For weeks he 
lay in such agony that he could not sleep, and at first he was sur- 
rounded by what he called, in one of the letters he painfully traced 
with his left hand, ‘the unspeakable horrors of this hospital.” 
Afterwards he was removed to a private room, and there he was 
not only well cared for by the Sisters of Charity, but all was done 
for him that the kind hearts of a number of the English ladies in 
Rome could suggest. But it was too late. (Gangrene set in, and 
a second operation had to be performed. ‘The right hand was 
taken off at the wrist, and when the amputation was over, says 
one of those who used to visit him, ‘‘ he smiled for the first time 
since he came into the hospital.” But the shock was too great for 
his enfeebled frame, and he gradually sank under its effects. Be- 
fore he lost his consciousness the Sacrament was administered 
to him by the Rev. Mr. Wayne. Soon afterwards he became 
insensible, and on the 28th he died, and was buried in that Protes- 
tant cemetery which so many of us know only too well. <A few 
hours after his death, a young Russian lady to whom he was be- 
trothed arrived. Sympathizing with her distress, the authorities at 
the hospital handed over to her his purse, with three francs in it. 
The rest of his property they took for themselves. The British 
Consul at Rome, Mr. Severn, has since made repeated attempts to 
get it from them, or at least to obtain the papers which were found 
on Mr. Benni when he was taken prisoner. But the Marquis 
Patrizzi, who is the head of the hospital, has up to this point turned 
a perfectly deaf ear to Mr. Severn’s requests. He has done even 
more. The city of Milan sent to Mr. Severn 3,000 francs for the 
benefit of the wounded Garibaldians, but he is forbidden to give 
any of the money to them, and he will positively be obliged in all 
probability to return it to the donors. I think I need make no 
comment on this sad story. It speaks for itself—I am Sir, &c., 
Inner Temple, Jan, 22, 1868. W.R.S. BR. 


MR. THOM ON THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL SONSHIP. 

(To Tur Eprror or THE ‘ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your notice of my article in the Theological Review you 
find something of a passionate wilfulness in the statement of my 
conviction, that to make the existence of religious humility with- 
out self-upbraidings for conscious sin proof of the deity or the 
eternal sonship of our Lord is a growth from the root of our 
natural infidelity. I am not so unreasonable as to ask for space 
in the Spectator for the exhibition of views which the Spectator 
regrets it has not space to controvert, but I may fairly ask that 
your readers should not be left under the impression that, after 
the manner of divines, I have made a railing accusation of in- 
fidelity. ‘The expression ‘ natural infidelity” may not have 
been a very happy one, but in the sentence in which it occurs the 
sense in which it is used is declared to be, ‘‘ the unbelief that 
we are children of God by the inspiration of our Father, or 
that, if we are, the inspiration of the Father could possibly 
quicken and develop filial relations in a human spirit.” The 
assumption that, *‘to be in harmony with the Divine will,” and 
‘*to be a man,” are necessarily contradictory propositions, involves 
I think, unbelief in the natural filial relations of man to God. 
This unbelief works in the most opposite directions. Because our 
Lord declared that //is will was ever the will of His Father. 
Orthodoxy makes him to be God, and Theism rejects him alto- 
gether. 

I did not expect to find the Spectator resenting the imputation 
of this ‘‘ natural infidelity :” for I found the author of the 
profound and subtle tract, The Incarnation and Principles of 
Evidence, who speaks with the voice of the Spectator, aflirming 
that ‘‘ we ourselves are not by our own right children of God, but 
only become so through One who is,” and quoting with substantial 
agreement the words of Athanasius, ‘‘ We are not by nature sons 
of God, but the Son in us makes us so; also, God is not by nature 
our Father, but He is the Father of the Word dwelling in us; 
for in Him and through Him we cry, ‘ Abba, Father,’” pp. 27-28. 
The italics are his.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Tuo. 


[We need scarcely say that we had not the slightest intention of 





PU 
misrepresenting our correspondent. Indeed, we perfectly under. 
stood him as he now explains himself, and the interpretation he 
disclaims never once suggested itself to us. We only objected to 
the bitterness of the phrase “ natural infidelity,” as applied to a 
belief which we hold to be one of the deepest of religious faiths, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE TOMAHAWK CARTOONS. 
(To rhe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—I have read with very great pride your article in last 
Saturday’s issue of the Spectator, and only wish that half the 
praise bestowed on my work was merited by me alone. The 
cartoons so highly spoken of by you are all drawn by me, but 
some of the ideas are the suggestions of the staff in council. J 
hope you will not think I am troubling you unnecessarily, but I 
should be very sorry to think that any one deserving a share of 
the praise bestowed on my work should remain unnoticed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Marr. Morea, 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, January 20. 





BOOKS. 
se TS 
DR. NEWMAN'S POEMS.* 

Ir is a rare pleasure to have Dr. Newman's verses at last collected 
and dated for us by their author,—dated both in time and place,— 
from the earliest verses anterior to the publication of the Lyra 
Apostolica, to that strange and striking production of his maturest 
genius, which though deeply penetrated with the conceptions more or 
less arbitrary of the Roman Catholic Church, is still more deeply 
penetrated with the glory of the Beatifie Vision,—the dream of 
Gerontius. ‘There is but one little poem here,—but one at least 
to which we attach much value,—not familiar to us before; and 
we miss one or two of great beauty, which are suppressed, as we 
suppose, for the same reason which has induced their author to 
remodel a piece taken from the Lyra Apostolica on the inter- 
mediate state between death and judgment, and, by remodelling, 
to our ears at least to spoil it. Still, though we search in vain 
for one or two, and though we mark a new touch of the chisel 
which we would gladly spare in one or two others, we venture 
to think that this volume in its present shape will contribute at 
least as much as the Apologia to the true knowledge of the 
author's life and character, and will, besides, exert a deep and 
definite, if not a very widespread, influence by the sheer force 
of its poetical power. 

The great characteristic of Dr. Newman's finest verse, —a 
characteristic in which it is so strong as to make it a model 
even for the greatest poets in this one respect —is that 
combination of keen severity of outline with exquisite gradu- 
ation of touch, which gives it so statuesque a character. Keen- 
ness and grace,—a sharp conception and a subtle qualification 
of it—these are the characteristics which, wherever they are united, 
give a singular charm to these verses. ‘They are not always united. 
In many of the verses, especially those few sets on lighter subjects, 
there is no sufficient substance to draw out Dr. Newman’s strength 
at all, and then the same quality which, in his finer poems, appears 
as exquisite grace, strikes one as laborious trifling. Again, there 
are some where the keen edge of thought or purpose gleams out as 
brightly as ever, but where from want of a living subject, from the 
nakedly doctrinal character of the theme, there is no room for that 
graduation of touch, that play of light and shade, which is necessary 
to give lifetoa poem. In these cases the verse will take hold 
probably of the intellect, bué not of the imagination ; it is too 
severe and naked for poetry,—it is metrical dogma. But where 
the theme is a living one, and one familiar to his imagination, 
we know no poetry attaining so completely the peculiar beauty of 
fine sculpture as Dr. Newman's, impressing so powerfully one 
dominant form subtly diversified by delicate lights and shadows. 
What is there in what we may call poetical sculpture that can 
surpass this single verse ?— 

“ JUDAISM. 
“(CA Tragic Chorus.) 
“OQ piteous race ! 
Fearful to look upon, 
Once standing in high place, 
Heaven's eldest son. 
O aged blind! 
Unvenerable as thou flittest by, 
I liken thee to him in pagan song, 
In thy gaunt majesty, 





* Verses on Various Occasions, London: Burns, Oates, and Co, 
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The vagrant King, of haughty-purposed mind, 
Whom prayer nor plague could bend ; 
Wrong’d, at the cost of him who did the wrong, 
Accursed himself, but in his cursing strong, 
And honour'd in his end.” 


Or where shall we find any picture of David so keen and true, yet 
conceived from a point of view with so little of mere artistic 
conception in it, and all the more artistic on that very account, 
+O 
as this “Tue Catt oF Davin. 
“And the Lord said, Arise, anoint him, for this is he.’ 
“Latest born of Josse’s race, 
Wonder lights thy bashful face, 
While the Prophet's gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil. 
Woe, thy Angels, circling round thee, 
Ne’er shall find thee as we found thee, 
When thy faith first brought us near 
To quell the lion and the bear. 
“Go! and ‘mid thy flocks awhile 
At thy doom of greatness smile ; 
Bold to bear God's heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing of the road,— 
Rocky road, and scarce ascended, 
Though thy foot be angel-tended. 
“ Twofold praise thou shalt attain, 
In royal court and battle plain ; 
Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope, and loneliness ; 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woe ; 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 
And a dreary gift of years. 
“Strange, that guileless face and form 
To lavish on the scarring storm ! 
Yet we take thee in thy blindness, 
And we buffet thee in kindness ; 
Little chary of thy fame,— 
Dust unborn may bless or blame,— 
But we mould thee for the root 
Of man’s promised healing Fruit, 
And we mould thee hence to rise, 
As our brother, to the skies. 
“ Tazaret, Malta. January 18, 1838.” 


(What, by the way, has induced Dr. Newman to change ‘ harass” 
into “ buffet ” in the last verse, and, what is worse, to transform the 
last line of the first verse, ‘‘In thy lion-fight severe,” into one so 
much more prosaic, and with the rhyme maimed as well? Surely 
the Church is not punctilious enough to insist on the bear?) 
When we call such verse as this poetical sculpture, we do not, of 
course, mean that it is capable of direct translation into sculpture. 
On the contrary, this is a vision of the mutations and contradic- 
tions in David's character and life, of the waning lights and 
growing shadows of his old age, such as no sculpture, which 
cannot delineate change, could possibly embody. But the same 
is equally true of painting, and there is a real meaning in saying that 
the image here of David's life and lot is rather chiselled out with a 
sculptor’s chisel than coloured with a painter’s brush. The lines 
of passion, sin, sorrow, and care grow on David's aging face as a 
sculptor would grave them, not as a painter would paint them in ; 
they are cut into the form and substance of the character, and 
borrow nothing, as painting always must, from the contrast with 
the detail of superficial colour or temporary customs and costumes. 
The differences between the poetry which catches the painter's 
manner of delineation and the poetry which catches the sculptor’s 
manner of delineation, is surely this, that the former (like ‘Tenny- 
son's) depends upon a far larger complexity of less permanent 
details, lavished with an abundant hand, for its total effect; the 
latter rests wholly upon those more deeply channelled lines of 
expression which are usually incompetent to image the mood of 
any single moment vividly, but engrave even more powerfully, 
because with a greater reticence and severer reserve of manner, 
the scars and vestiges of a unique experience. What poetry could 
chisel out with firmer hand, and a more classical severity of 
touch, the position of Man, fully armed with science, yet helpless 
amid the might of the elements, than the following exquisite study 
for an ancient tragic chorus deepened to contain a modern faith :— 
“THe ELEMENTS. 
“CA Tragic Chorus.) 
‘Man is permitted much 
To scan and learn 
In Nature's frame ; 
Till he well nigh can tame 
Brute mischiefs, and can touch 
Invisible things, and turn 





All warring ills to purposes of good. 
Thus, as a god below, 
He can control, 
And harmonize, what seems amiss to flow, 
As sever'd from the whole 
And dimly understood. 


“But o'er the elements 
One Hand alone, 
One Hand has sway. 
What influence day by day 
In straiter belt prevents 
The impious Ocean, thrown 
Alternate o'er the ever-sounding sounding shore ? 
Or who has eye to trace 
How the Plague came? 
Forerun the doublings of the Tempest’s race ? 
Or the Air’s weight and flame 
On a set scale explore ? 
“Thus God has will’d 
That man, when fully skill'd, 
Still gropes in twilight dim ; 
Encompass’d all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him. 
That so he may discern 
Hlis feebleness, 
And e’en for earth’s success 
To Him in wisdom turn, 
Who holds for us the keys of either home, 
Earth and the world to come. 

“ At Sea. June 25, 1833.” 
It is in such pieces as these, where Dr. Newman has not only room 
for a great central thought, but urgent occasion to graduate it 
with the necessary modifications requisite to make it life-like, 
that we have his power at the highest. 

The volume contains also many striking little stanzas, which 
are, however, mere versified dogmas, and deserve the form of 
verse only by the keenness of feeling which stirs within them. 
This, for instance, has acquired a deserved celebrity of its own, 
but it is nota poem. It has all the nakedness, the deficiency of 
light and shadow and livingness of effect, which belongs to a 
mere categorical imperative,—which is, in a poetical sense, sterile, 
and cut off from relation to the life to which it belongs :— 


‘ Frowers WitHout F Rott. 
“ Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 
* But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. hd 
‘* Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weigh'd, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
“ Off Sardinia. 
But whether these verses rise to the fullness of poems, or stay in 
the half organized region of dogmatic thought, there is not one of 
them, unless it be some of the album verses and the valentine for 
a child, which does not betray the intensity of a mind whose 
thoughts are consciously divided and sifted by the Word which is 
‘*sharp and powerful as a two-edged sword.” But what is strik- 
ing, and comparatively unusual in religious poetry, is that this 
sensitiveness, and delicate apprehensiveness to the divine presence, 
instead of blunting the author’s mind to the nice graduation of 
human distinctions, seems to make it even more sensitive to the 
most delicate and subtle of these distinctions, so that we find in 
one and the same poem the strongest assertion of absolute and to 
us inconceivable prerogatives of God, and the finest shades of our 
feeble human discrimination. ‘The poem to which we here refer 
is the only striking one which we had never seen before of Dr. 
Newman’s, is dated at the Oratory, five years after his con 
version, and being in praise of the Virgin Mary, is naturally 
couched in a tone which does not command our sympathy. 
But it is so curious an illustration of the delicacy of the 
human distinctions which Dr. Newman engrafts on a subject 
which soars beyond all human vision, combines so curious 
and tender a grace, with so passionate an assertion of the 
incommunicable and inapprehensible absoluteness of divine voli- 
tion, that we cannot help extracting it as one of the most 
characteristic in the volume :— 
“THe QUEEN OF THE SEASONS. 
“CA Song for an inclement May.) 


“ All is divine 
which the Highest has made, 
Through the days that He wrought, 
till the day when He stay’d 


June 20, 1833.” 
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Above and below, 

within and around, 
From the tentre of space, 

to its uttermost bound. 


“In beauty surpassing 
the Universe smiled, 
On the morn of its birth, 
like an innocent child, 
Or like the rich bloom 
of some gorgeous flower ; 
And the Father rejoiced 
in the work of His power. 


‘Yet worlds brighter still, 
and a brighter than those, 
And a brighter again, 
He had made, had He choso ; 
And you never could name 
that conceivable best, 
To exhaust the resources 
the Maker possess’d. 
“But I know of one work 
of His Infinite Hand, 
Which special and singular 
ever must stand ; 
So perfect, so pure, 
and of gifts such a store, 
That oven Omnipotence 
ne’er shall do more. 
“ The freshness of May, 
and the sweetness of June, 
And the fire of July 
in its passionate noon, 
Munificent August, 
September serene, 
Are together no match 
for my glorious Queen. 
“O Mary! all months 
and all days are thine own, 
In thee lasts their joyousness, 
when they are gone! 
And we give to thee May, 
not because it is best, 
But because it comes first, 
and is pledge of the rest. 
“ The Oratory. 1850.” 


There is something quite unique in the contrast here between the 
high assertion of the third verse,—which far outsoars our power 
of following the author,—that God might, in the arbitrariness of 
of His free choice, have created, had He chosen, an infinitely 
higher world than He did choose to create, and the emphasis laid 
on the limitation of mortals to the most fine-drawn reasons in 
those last characteristic lines of the last verse, asserting that 


Catholics consecrate May to the Virgin, 


° 7 soul 
“* Not because it is best, 


But because it is first, 

And is pledge of the rest.” 
The higher and more rapt Dr. Newman’s visions of God, so 
much the more apprehensive his eye becomes for the petty dis- 
tinctions on which human life so much depends. 

The dream of Gerontius, the last published, the most difficult, the 
most distinctively Catholic, and in many respects the most remark- 
able of these poems, we noticed at the time of its publication two 
years ago in these columns. We can only say that the oftener 
we have read it, the more, apart from certain points of its 
peculiar theology, we have admired it. It is a poem intended to 
present in its most spiritual light the doctrine of purgatorial puri- 
fication, and with this doctrine we, as Protestants, feel infinitely 
more sympathy than with the sacerdotal side of the Catholic 
system. In spite of its theological refinements, it is a genuine 
poem, which grows in its fascination for the imagination 
at every reading, and is more successful in combining meta- 
physical subtleties with the splendour of a beatific vision than 
a priori we could have thought possible. The passage in which the 
soul of Gerontius flies from the hand of its guardian angel, to be 
at once burned and purified in the glory of the divine presence, is 
one which, in justice to the author, we scarcely ought to sever 
from its context, but which we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of extracting here :— 


“ ANGEL, 

“. .... Praise to His Namo! 
The oager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorch'd, and shrivell’d it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by tho glance of God. 


“ Sou. 
“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
here let me be, 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. ) 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne'er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 
There will I sing my absent Lord and Love :— 
Take me away, 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 


Whatever may be thought of this verse as verse,—and to us it 
seems poetry of a subduing kind,—no one will deny, though 
he may differ as much or even more than we do from its auther, 
that it is the expression of a great, a powerful, and of a self. 
restrained mind,—a mind that obeys the lightest touch of the 
bridle which its author's fine intellect end delicate taste impose. 





ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION.* 

No one will be ready to assent to all the views set forth in these 
essays. Indeed they display, and are not the less instructive 
because they display, a considerable divergence of opinion. But 
no one can read them without learning much, or without wishing, 
we may venture to say, tosce some of their suggestions carried into 
practice. The writers preserve, on the whole, a calm and moderate 
tone. Mr. Farrar, indeed, is vehement, but vehement without 
offence. When we have said that Mr. Bowen when he discusses 
‘¢'Teaching by means of Grammar ” displays too angry a recollection 
of his controversy with Dr. Kennedy about the Public School 
Latin Primer, we have no further fault to find with the volume on 
the score of temper. 

The ordinary routine of education, apart from the eccentricities 
of individual teachers and the special cramming departments of 
certain schools, comprises these subjects; classics and mathe- 
matics, varying in their relations to each other, but engrossing 
between them nearly the whole energy of masters and scholars; 
French, taught often inefficiently, and always at a great disad- 
vantage ; a small modicum of modern history, geography, litera- 
ture, &c., taught without system, held in no repute, and un- 
assisted by the stimulus of satisfactory rewards. ‘The reformers 
demand that this narrow curriculum should be enlarged by the 
admission on equal terms (and this condition, it will readily be 
perceived, is essential) 1, of natural science; 2, of the Eng- 
lish language and literature; 3, of Continental languages, ie. 
(for the demand is practically limited to these), of French and 
German. 

The third of these topics, as not being directly discussed in the 
work before us, may be dismissed in a few words. Mr. Johnson, 
indeed, proposes, if we understand him right, to promote the 
French language to the supreme place in education which Latin 
may be said now to occupy. For the arguments by which he 
supports this startling proposition we must refer the reader to the 
last six pages of his essay on ‘‘ ‘The Education of the Reasoning 
Faculties,’ a passage of admirable force, which, however, will 
convince no one. We should say that a still stronger case might 
be made out for German. It has in a higher degree than French 
‘‘ crammar enough for coercive discipline, and for the shampooing 
of a dull mind,” and its literature, though Professor Seeley possi- 
bly exaggerates when he says ‘‘that good books, as a rule, are 
written in German,” is certainly of surpassing value. 

The claims of natural science are advocated in an admirable 
essay by Mr. J. M. Wilson, one of the Assistant-Masters of 
Rugby. He speaks with all the weight of a successful experience ; 
he is eminently practical; and, above all, his demands are 80 
moderate that they will hardly shock the most timid of scholastic 
conservatives. ‘‘‘I'wo hours a week, with the same time for pre- 
paration out of school, is the time given at Kugby, and is as much 
as I would wish to see the subject started with... . . If the 
reform is on sound principles, let science gain a footing only, 
and a friendly struggle for existence will point out whether the 
foreigner will be naturalized and flourish.” Readers will soon per- 
ecive that the teaching of natural science, as Mr. Wilson under- 
stands it, is a very different thing from what is commonly known 
under the name. ‘The wandering or local professor who gathers a 
multitude of boys into a lecture-room and amuses them with ex- 
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periments is not in any sense of the word a teacher. Mr. W ilson’s | 
method, and he expounds it with a fullness and clearness which 
give his essay @ great: practical value, is strictly catechetical. 
‘And he demands from his pupils, as their work out of school, an 
account of the lectures which they have heard. Science, in fact, 
js taught with the same precision of discipline and, we suppose, 
with the same machinery of rewards and punishments, which are 
ysed to enforce the other recognized studies. It is extremely inter- 
esting to compare with this essay the record, at once humorous 
and pathetic, which Mr. Johnson gives of his own experience in 
the teaching of the same subject. He moves, indeed, as all who 
know both Eton and Rugby would expect, in an atmosphcre 
less favourable to knowledge than that which surrounds Mr. 
Wilson. He complains that ‘‘ games are so absorbing that 
they prevent boys, even when not playing, but sauntering, from 
thinking or talking of any other topic, and in the holidays 
there is hardly a father who tries to divert his son’s mind 
from dogs and horses.” ‘Then he tells us how he tried, ‘ not 
indeed with perseverance, but with genuine eagerness,” to create 
in his pupils a liking for science. He tells us, with a frankness 
aud a modesty which do him infinite credit, how he ‘‘ crammed ” 
for this purpose. And of the results all that he can say is, that 
‘jt was at least better to have tried and failed, than never to have 
tried at all.” The secret of this failure he tells us ina few words. 
“The boys did no exercises ;” ‘¢ the questions which he had so 
laboriously prepared were hung up for ‘volunteers’ to answer.” 
No one knows better than Mr. Johnson that no study could prosper 
under such a system. ‘* Nothing short of an incorporation into 
the school work in which boys are systematically examined, with 
all the dark background of penal necessity, can be held to do 
justice to the claims of science. Without a perfect obligation a 
study has no root in a school.” It is, apparently the assur- 
ance of definite progress that is obtained by these means that 
makes Mr. Wilson so cheerful and hopeful. How few school- 
masters could say of their classes ‘‘ that the great majority display 
intelligent interest and power of learning, which does not amount 
to original genius, of course, but to genuine intellectual work.” 
The ‘intelligent interest’ is what any decently good lecturer can 
call forth, but the ‘ genuine intellectual work,’ as tested by the 
severe methods of a great public school, is a very different and 
much less common result, and if science can produce this in a 
majority, its claims cannot be denied. We are the more inclined 
to trust Mr. Wilson because he does not pronounce it to bea 
panacea. He allows that there will always be boobies. Let us be 
thankful that there are, otherwise we should never have had this 
admirable answer, ‘‘ Coal is supposed by some persons to be an 
inflammable substance, and must therefore be classed among the 
igneous rocks.” 

The ‘‘teaching of English” is advocated by Mr. Hales. He 
says, ‘** What I should wish to propose is that the linguistic studies 
of all our schools should begin with English, should then proceed 
with the dead languages in the case of boys who are likely to have 
leisure to study them to any profit, and in other cases should 
proceed with English and living languages.” Professor Seeley, in 
a lecture on the same subject, lately published in MJacmillan’s 
Magazine, proposed that English should take the place of Latin 
(Greek, of course, being out of the question) in the education of 
boys up to the age of fourteen. ‘The argument which both these 
writers have adduced, that the young boy comes ready furnished 
with a stock of knowledge in the shape of his own language, has 
great force, but not force enough, we should say, to establish their 
conclusion. ‘The question is, and it cannot be solved by a priori 
argument, is there material enough for a regular discipline in 
English? Mr. Hales thinks that the paucity of its inflections does 
not prove a negative. ‘* The sentence,” he says, ‘‘is an inesti- 
mable, inexhaustible mine of study.” But let us hear what Mr. 
Johnson says :—‘* No ordinary schoolmaster can find a nourishing 
diet in English syntax, and it is obvious at first sight that, unless 
we read Mr. Carlyle’s works, there could be no construing.” Nor 
is it to the purpose when Mr. Hales speaks of the ‘‘ composite- 
ness” of the English language as furnishing materials for instruc- 
tion. ‘To teach philology, or, to use a less ambitious word, ‘ deri- 
vations” to scholars who know nothing of any language but their 
own is, to borrow another of Mr. Johnson’s expressions, ‘a game 
in which the master is the principal player.” ‘That English ought 
to be taught, and that it is teachable, to state the propositions in 
Mr. Hales own questionable order, we will readily allow; and we 
hope to see the works of some of our great writers introduced as 
class-books into every school, but the sweeping change which Mr. 
Hales advocates, absolutely unprecedented as it is in the history of 





education, we earnestly deprecate. 


The question now naturally occurs,—how is room to be found 
for these new subjects? Mr. Sidgwick proposes to exclude Greek 
from the education of boys under sixteen; Mr. Farrar would 
banish Greek and Latin verse-composition ; Mr. Bowen believes 
that a great economy of time might be effected by teaching with- 
out grammars and dictionaries. ‘The last of these suggestions is 
one of which it is very difficult to ascertain the precise value. The 
experiences, as well as the circumstances, of teachers are ex- 
ceedingly various. Few would be disposed to deny that a pupil, 
whose age and intelligence exceed the average of beginners, may 
with advantage be “ plunged at once into the delectus ;” but it is 
certainly the tendency, though it may be the weakness, of teachers 
to fall back, as they grow older, more and more upon rules. All 
of us have seen, or at least have heard of, exceptional persons who 
can dispense with the help of system, but whom men of average 
tact and ability cannot hope to emulate. Nor must we forget the un- 
manageable size of the classes which are now sometimes found even 
in our best schools, and which are inevitable in the cheap middle- 
class institutions that are now rising up on all sides. Our imagi- 
nation refuses to conceive the position of the master who should be 
set to teach Latin without the help of a grammar to fifty or sixty 
boys. Nor can we accept Mr. Boweu’s dicta as to the unintelligibility 
of rules. He quotes the statement “ the dative is the case of the 
remoter object,” and declares that no average boy can get at its 
meaning. ‘The experience of the writer, which is tolerably exten- 
sive, would lead him to a different conclusion. He would not 
despair of making an average boy understand the construction of 
the verb dare by holding out an orange to him and explaining 
that the fruit is the nearer and he (the boy) is the remoter 
object. Mr. Farrar’s suggestion has the merit of being extremely 
simple and practicable, and it comes with the greater weight as 
having been already partially adopted in his own school (Har- 
row). Our own feeling is, we confess, divided. Greek verse, 
which is rarely practised with any measure of success, we should 
abandon without regret, and Greek prose might go with it, for 
reasons which Mr. Sidgwick has very ably expounded. Nor 
should we hesitate to banish Latin verse from all but the highest 
forms. Against its total expulsion something surely is to be said. 
No schoolmaster can afford to neglect the fact that it is the only 
part of theschool work which his pupils regard with a liking which 
they are not ashamed to confess. If it must go, we should bid it 
farewell with something of the same regret with which Milton in 
his ‘‘ Hymn on the Nativity” records the departure of the graceful 
divinities of Greece. For our own part we prefer Mr. Sidgwick’s 
plan. Latin, if not weighted with what is certainly in its rudi- 
ments a more diflicult tongue, might be taught with far more 
effect than is done at present, even while yielding an equal place 
to two new rivals in the shape of English and Science. A know- 
ledge of one language, genuine and extensive enough to have at 
least a chance of permanence, might replace the smattering of two 
which the average boy carries away with him only to lose. 

We would advise the reader to reserve till the last that essay of 
Mr. Johnson's to which we have already referred more than once. 
Mr. Farrar has done very well in giving it a place in his volume, 
though a less courageous editor would have shrunk from the 
responsibility. Mr. Johnson is an older man than his fellow 
writers (we do not speak of Lord Houghton), and the experience 
which he gives of more than twenty years of teaching contrasts 
instructively with their hopes and beliefs. ‘These, indeed, are no 
novelties to him. In an eloquent passage, which must be a frag- 
ment of autobiography, he describes the impatience with which a 
young teacher regards the classical routine to which he finds him- 
self bound. He tells us how he has sought to naturalize under 
unfavourable conditions the very studies which another and more 
fortunate generation of teachers will successfully introduce. 
Though himself unscientific, he admires science enthusiastically, 
and he has evidently a large knowledge and a just appreciation 
of English literature. ‘The opinion which a man of such wide 
taste and sympathies holds about the value of classical training 
must be allowed to have the greatest weight, and may serve asa 
useful corrective to certain extravagances which the reader may 
meet elsewhere. 

Mr. Parker, Oxford’s only representative in the list of writers, 
gives us a history of classical education, written with judicial 
impartiality, and condensing with great ability a vas amount of 
interesting information. Professor Seeley’s essay labours under 
the disadvantage of treating of a subject somewhat remote from 
the immediate purpose of the book, and in consequence may not 
receive the attention which it deserves. In point of literary 
merit it at least equals the best of those with which it is associated. 
Its style is remarkably pure and elegant; its illustrations singu- 
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larly felicitous. We give one which struck us, and which may 
serve to express the writer’s main purpose. ‘' The all-worshipped 
Tripos produces what may be called a universal suspension of the 
work of education. Cambridge is like a country invaded by the 
Sphinx. ‘To answer the monster's conundrums has become the 
one absorbing occupation.” ‘To abate the evils of excessive 
examination and excessive competition, which make learning im- 
possible, and vulgarize, both as to teachers and taught, the whole 
intellectual atmosphere of the University, is Professor Seeley’s 
object. But at the end of an article we can do nothing more than 
wish him success. 


DYER’S EARLY ROMAN HISTORY.* 

Tue genius of the last hundred years has been inconsistent, 
variable, and destructive, corresponding to that period in the life 
of the individual when a man, agitated by a restless and ill defined 
ambition, impatient, perhaps despairing of success and morbidly 
regretful of every misspent hour, says to himself, ‘ Anywhere but 
here,’ ‘ Anything but what I am,’ *‘ Any work but that which I 
have to do.’ So there seems to have been perpetually ringing in 
men’s ears a still small voice, ‘* Any political edifice but this, any 
social system but ours, any religious belief but ours, any doctrine 
but that which we have been taught, any statement of facts but 
what we have learnt to credit as historical.” And it cannot be 
asserted that such suggestions lacked plausible and real motives. 
ur business is at present not with the state of things which had 
resulted from belief in the divine right of kings, the identity of 
the Monarch and the State, the infallibility of religious tradition, 
or the wisdom of accepted philosophical systems, but with the 
credibility which had been assigned to historical narratives, and 
basing our considerations upon Dr. Dyer’s recent work, we shall 
endeavour to point out the course which has been adopted by the 
most couscientious and skilful inquirers into the authenticity of 
the history of the Roman Kings, and to indicate some landmarks 
for future guidance. If the considerations which so often disturb 
the objective treatment of sacred history are less likely to distort 
our views of profane records and narratives, experience amply 
proves that, be the subject of. study what it may, the scepticism 
which commends itself to many ingenious and honestly disposed 
critics often scems contemptible to others equally acute and equally 
well intentioned. 

The first critics and historians who persuaded themselves that 
the early history of Rome was of unhealthy growth did not hesi- 
tate to apply the axe to the root of the tree, and while Niebuhr 
asserts that ‘* the names of the kings are perfectly fictitious,” and 
that ‘‘no man can tell how long the Roman Kings reigned, as we 
do not know how many there were,” Dr. Arnold says, even of the 
latter part of the regal period, ‘‘ the general picture before us is a 
mere fantasy.” But one thing is certain, that, dispute its credi- 
bility as we may, the record of a regal period of Roman history 
exists, and the critics whose scepticism has prompted them to deny 
its genuineness and accuracy have felt bound to account in some 
manner for its origin. The objections which have been urged 
against the extant narrative are based upon the improbability and 
impossibility of many events which it records, the difficulty of 
reconciling its contradictory assertions, and the confusion of its 
chronology. It has, therefore, been argued that the story of the 
Kings of Rome must have some other foundation than historical 
fact. Sceptical inquiry into the credibility of the received records 
is notably connected with the name of Niebuhr, who brought 
forward, and for a time sustained by his authority, the assumption 
that this narrative was founded on ancient historical poems, occa- 
sional pieces in honour of distinguished individuals, sung at ban- 
quets, and at the funerals of the illustrious dead. This bold and pic- 
turesque conception, worked out with the industry and ability of 
Niebuhr, convinced Dr. Arnold and prompted the poetical enthu- 
siasm of Lord Macaulay. But it certainly implies a vast assump- 
tion of credulity and dishonesty, to assert that a narrative was 
composed and received as history of which the links were mere 
snatches of songs written to enliven dinner parties, or to solace 
and flatter surviving friends by exalting the virtues and achieve- 
ments of the dear departed. With regard to these latter occasions, 
‘¢the Romans,” as Dr. Dyer observes, ‘could not have been 
always singing funeral dirges. ‘They would not have formed very 
lively entertainments at a dinner party, nor can we imagine any 
other occasion, except the actual funeral, on which people would 
haveassembled for the pleasure of hearing them. ‘These nzeniz, there- 
fore, however great the individual in whose honour they were sung, 
could not have been very extensively known among the people at 
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large, and consequently could not have formed the basis of any pope 
lar history.” The popularity of Nicbuhr’s theory did not last nea 
long, and it has been elaborately refuted by Sir G, @, Lewis in 
his work on the Credibility of the Early Roman History. Sir G C 
Lewis himself puts forward a different hypothesis, Taking it for 
granted that all the genuine early records perished in the Gallic 
conflagration, he adduced what he considered sufficient testimon 
to ‘lead to the inference that after the early annals helen 
destroyed, or when a demand arose for annals which had never 
existed, forgeries were executed by which a record of this kind for 
the early period of Rome was supplied.” ‘This theory admits of 
two suppositions, either that these records were forged by the 
officials to whom the keeping of the public registers was config 
perhaps for political purposes, or that they were a literary forge 
such as we have had instances of in more recent times, composed 
perhaps to replenish the purse of some needy /iticrateur at the cost 
of the public. Another theory, which Dr. Dyer summarily dis. 
misses, although it received the support of so accurate a Critic ag 
Schlegel, is that the early Roman history was nothing more than 
a romance derived by the Romans from Greek writers, 

These theories seem to Dr. Dyer insuilicient and unsatisfactory 
and we think that he has met the arguments by which they here 
been supported soundly and forcibly. It remains now to consider 
a view of the origin of early Roman history brought forward in 
Schwegler’s Rimische Geschichte. According to Schwegler, the 
genuine tradition of the foundation of Rome was so soon lost, that 
probably in the time of the Decemvirs the Romans knew nothing 
certain respecting the origin of their city. But being by no means 
indifferent about their own history, they demanded a definite 
account of events of which no historical knowledge existed ; andto 
supply this demand, ‘‘on a foundation of obscure remembrances 
and unconnected legends which had been preserved, a history was 
subtly constructed from proper names, monuments, institutions, 
and usages wherewith to fill up the gap of tradition.” It is, perhaps, 
not absolutely necessary to suppose that in the elaboration of this 
narrative there was an inteution to deceive; it may have been 
believed that from such landmarks as were found the course of 
events had been correctly traced and the original history recon- 
structed. The greater part of the Roman traditions, as Schwegler 
thinks, fall neither under the definition of iegend, that is, the 
memory of remarkable occurrences propagated from generation to 
generation in the mouth of the people, and unconsciously decked 
out by the imagination, as, for instance, the story of Brutus, of 
Horatius Cocles, of the battle of Lake Regillus, or the destruc. 
tion of the Fabii—nor of pure myth, that is, the elabora- 
tion of some definite idea, in which an actual occurrence 
is the means only to bring the idea in view, such as, for 
example, the story of the procreation of Servius Tullius by the Lar 
of the Palace. ‘The Roman traditions are, according to Schwegler, 
‘¢ etiological myths, that is, they relate events and occurrences 
which have been imagined or subtly invented in order to explain 
genetically some given fact, or the name of a custom, usage, 
worship, institution, place, monument, sanctuary,” &c. To this 
style of myth he subordinates the etymological myth, ‘ which 
takes as its point of departure some given proper name, and seeks 
to explain its origin by suggesting for it some actual event,” and 
he describes another sort of Roman tradition as ‘+ mythical cloth- 
ings of actual relations and events which thus occupy a middle 
place between myth and legend.” By legendary and mythical 
traditions of these kinds Schwegler believes what was long accepted 
as Roman history to have been linked together. 

Schwegler’s whole theory is combated with much vigour, but, 
as it appears to us, with very partial success by Dr. Dyer, whois, 
we think, inclined to overlook the fact that the theory by which 
Schwegler seeks to account for many of the episodes which we 
find in the narrative of Roman history does not exclude alto- 
gether substantial and genuine tradition. This may clearly be 
gathered from the following, among other passages quoted by 
Dr. Dyer:— 

“First of all, it must be recognized that certain fundamental things 
in the traditional history of the kings are historical, and derived from 
historical memory. Some remembrance, though a very confused one, 
of the principal points in the development of tho Roman constitution 
was preserved till the literary times. Hence wo cannot withhold from 
the constitutional traditions a certain degree of credibility. The united 
kingdom of the Romans and Subines; the three stem tribes, and their 
successive origin; the three centuries of knights; the successive 
augmentation of the Senate till it reached the number of 300; the 
addition of a plebs; the creation of the gentes minores; the introduction of 
the census; the overthrow of the monarchy, and the foundation of 8 
republic—these fundamental points of the oldest constitutional history 
are in all probability essentially historical ; although the details, and 
especially the numerical ones, with which they are related, as well as 
} the causal connection in which they are placed by the historians, may, 
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nevertheless, be invented or formed by construction. But over this 

foundation of facts a rank and luxuriant growth of invention has 

entwined itself; a growth of legends which we must now more closely 
examine, and lay them bare in their germs.” 

An inquiry into the credibility of the early Roman history in 
this spirit does not seem by any means inconsistent with the work 
ghich Dr. Dyer has undertaken, of rescuing the early Roman 
annals from the oblivion to which reckless and indiscriminate 
scepticism seemed likely to consign them. The golden rule of all 
historical inquiry, if it is to lead to lasting results, must be, ** Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” We have no hesitation 
in saying that Dr. Dyer has gone to work in the right way, and 
seems influenced by an honest and impartial spirit. ‘The task of 
reconstructing history, that is, of removing from the structure the 
excrescences of time and restoring its original proportions, its 
genuine outline, and its legitimate ornaments, by which we mean 
the authentic records of patriotism, devotion, or military courage, 
is one which requires skilful adjustment and cool manipulation. 
In the restoration of old texts it is of primary importance to 
remember that our ignorance of many social customs and phrases 
often disturbs our apprehension of passages which, if such ignorance 
were replaced by knowledge, would at once be clear enough, and 
in the reconstruction of history it is equally important that no 
statement shall be rejected merely on the ground of its improba- 
bility or of its appearing to contradict or to confuse accepted 
chronological or historical combinations, until we are certain that 
such apparent distortions are not the result of an obliquity of our 
own historical vision arising from ignorance or misapprehension. 

It will be understood from what we have said that Dr. Dyer 
has set himself a threefold task,—to show the insufficiency of the 
causes which have been assigued for the existence of the early 
Roman history, to refute the arguments which have been urged 
against its authenticity from its alleged general improbability, and to 
vindicate the authenticity and genuineness of its sources. The result 
of his investigations is that he finds ‘‘ the methods which have been 
invented in order to account for the existence of the history not 
only destitute of all evidence, but also inadequate and improbable, 
and the objections which have been urged against it, on the 
ground of its internal improbability, altogether insufficient to in- 
validate its origin from contemporary record.” For ourselves, we 

candidly admit that our own opinion as to the credibility of much 
of the early Roman history is only in process of formation, nor do 
we expect to have any fixed belief on the subject until antiquarian 
research has thrown additional light upon many things which are 
now hidden in darkness. But we can conscientiously recommend 
Dr. Dyer’s work, in which a long and laborious critical discussion 
is carried on with patience, coolness, and judgment. Dr. Dyer 
never seems to forget how much care is requisite for the fair ad- 
justment of such minute quantities as the grains of testimony 


. which are often the only evidence of important historical pheno- 


mena. Without wishing to detract from the merits of others, we 
may add that Dr. Dyer has in this contest chosen a stand-point 
for himself, and not one indicated by some adventurous spirit of 
the German classical legion. 





SPIRITUAL WIVES.* 
Tue publication of this book is, we think, a decided, if not a 
grave, literary mistake. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has tried to per- 
form a task forbidden by his own self-imposed conditions. He 
has been induced by the great popularity of his work on America, 
a popularity due in great measure to his accounts of societies like 
the Shakers, Mormons, and Free Lovers of Oneida, to throw to- 
gether all the knowledge he has acquired by reading and travel 
of similar developments among nominally Christian communities, 
to write in a popular form the history of some American 
Revivalists, of the Muckers of East Prussia, of the Somerset 
Agapemone, and of one or two more sects which have adopted 
abnormal ideas of marriage and the relation of the sexes. 
The result is a book in two large volumes which will add 
very little to the knowledge of anybody studious in social 
heresies, and will be felt by everybody else to have rather a 
sickening effect. There is, of course, and can be, no absolute 
canon of literary propriety in such matters; but there are, 
we take it, two or three wise and widely accepted rules, the 
principal of which is this:—Any public discussion of such subjects 
should be scientific, not literary, in tone, should be as brief as is 
consistent with clearness, and should be plain with a Biblical 
plainness as to all statements of fact. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
been compelled by the conditions of his work to disregard these 
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principles. We entirely acquit him of any desire to do mischief 
of any sort, and allow freely the remarkable tact with which 
he has glided over very dangerous ground,—except in forget- 
ting that German is not, like Latin, a language confined to 
men,—but he is essentially littérateur, and not savan, he wished 
to make a big book, not a brief pamphlet, and he is compelled 
by popular English feeling to avoid plainness, to suppress, to allude, 
and to colour till all simplicity of statement, and therefore ail 
innocence, disappears. Any law reporter, for example, would have 
summed up in a page all that it was necessary to state about the 
Agapemone and its disgusting secret, would have used the plain 
language used every day in criminal reports, and would thus have 
told everything worth knowing, without any/of;the fuel to unhealthy 
curiosity which Mr. Dixon's necessary obscurity—necessary, we 
mean, under his self-imposed condition of ,writing in a popular 
style—must involve. We must add that this revival and, as it 
were, embalming of that half-forgotten scandal in a book intended 
for general circulation involves a cruelty of which Mr. Dixon is, 
we are certain, quite unconscious. ‘The victims as well as the 
deceivers in that transaction are living still, and there are at least 
a dozen families in which this publication will be like a sentence of 
death by slow poisoning to scores of entirely innocent persons— 
persons never inside the Agapemone in their lives. 
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Lhunder and Lightning. By W. de Fonviello. Translated from tho 
French, and edited by T. L. Phipson. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—We 
have often heard of popularizing science, but in this book it is made 
sensational. Tho pictures are peculiarly melodramatic. Murderers 
struck by lightning in desolate forests, brigands interrupted in the 
midst of swearing and revolt by the same avenging flash, bellringers 
finding electric death conveyed to them down the rope which it was 
their pious exercisa to pull, stand out vividly as we turn the pages. 
The text is not unworthy to be associated with such images. M. de 
Fonvielle has collected a strange number of casos, and has mado 
the most of them for the general readers of his nation. Amongst a 
mass of old and new stories, the omens which were bestowed on the 
Prussiaus by a peal of thunder after the battle of [Langensalza, and on 
the Austrians by drenching rain on the eve ofthe battle of Sadowa, are 
tempting to a writer of popular science. This translator is duly im- 
pressed with the merits of the original work, and laments that he has 
not done it complete justice. “ The3poetical brilliancy of the lightning 
flash in M. de Fonvielle’s hands is such as to cause a northerner to close 
his eyes.” This is not a classical nor even a very sensible style of 
remark, but the book has better things in it than this. 

Guide to the Cricket Ground. By George\H. Selkirk. (Macmillan.) 
—In every way good and complete, whether as elucidating the rules of 
cricket, interpreting its terms, or teaching its method. The only sen- 
tence that tempts us to express dissentj‘is the one which comments on 
the 20th rule of the Marylebone Club. We should understand wilfully 
striking the ball again after it was once struck to mean more than 
striking it again for the purpose of obtainingjruns. With regard to the 
instance cited by Mr. Selkirk, it appears to us that the batsman who 
“in making a run hits the ball away as it was passing him to keep it 
from going to the wicket-keeper,” sinned against the letter of this rule 
and the spirit of the rule preceding.) {But we fully admit that Mr. 
Selkirk is a greater authority. 

Glimpses of Abyssinia: Extracts from Letters by the late Major 
Douglas C. Graham. Edited by his sister Anna, Lady Erskine. 
(Longman. )—In the years 1841, 1842, and 1843 Major Graham, of tho 
Bombay Army, was sent on a mission to the King of Abyssinia. His 
experiences on that mission were told in pleasant, unaffected, unlaboured 
letters. We need not say that these letters would not have been pub- 
lished but for the present expedition, and a book which needs an 
expedition to justify it stands in no need of criticism. In any case the 
criticism would not be unfavourable. 

Rain: How, When, Where, Why it is Measured? By G. J. 
Symons, F.M.S. (Stanford.)—Each of tho questions put on the title- 
page of this book is answered clearly and conclusively by the book 
itself. Mr. Symons describes the various] kinds of rain guages, shows 
the use of measuring rain, and gives a list of the places at which rain 
falls more or less copiously. Incidentally we have some hints as to the 
best sources for the supply of water to London, but this is by the way. 

Home Sundays ; or, Help and Consolation from the Sanctuary. By the 
Rev. George Everard. (W. Hunt and Co.)—The professed object of this 
book is to provide meditations for those who cannot come to church. 
We presume that if they went to church they would hear these chapters 
read from the pulpit. That is to say, ZZome Sundays are sermons under 
an alias. If this is not so we are in error, but our mistake is natural. 





The Voyage alone in the Yawl Rob Roy. By John Macgregor, M.A. 


(Low, Son, and Marston.)—The second cruise of the Mob Roy canoe was 
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not equal in interest to the first. Mr. Macgregor has done well tocom- | Reginald Vane is one of those stories for which readers are found which 
. . "af . y . . . ’ 
mission a new craft before writing a third book. When once he had | can be skimmed through without trouble, but of which, after al] there 
familiarized his readers with the spectacle of a canoe making its way | is nothing to be said. 
across Europe, there was scarcely any novelty in the change to Sweden 
and the Baltic. Now, however, we have a totally new excitement. The PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK ‘ 
‘ 743 J NS OF = WEER. ublishers— 
Rob Roy has grown larger, but its dangers are magnified. Mr. Mac- | aiger (W. R.), the Friendships of Women, er 8V0 .. .ccsscsesscseoseeeess. ‘CTrilbmee, $s 
gregor sails right across the Channel, once in its narrowest part, another | Atherstone (E.), The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem, 2nd ed, 2 vols 8vo....(Longman) 12 9 
“ bay. Posey: i zs 8 | Balfour (J. H.), Outlines of Botany, 2nd ed, fcap 8vo (Black) 5 9 
time where it is broadest. This feat is performed in a sailing boat 21 | Boller (H. A.), Among the Indians, Eight Years in the Far West, Svo(Triibner) 19 ¢ 
shit bs mamma ¢ at ‘ . shi | Brown (I. B.), On Ovarian Dropsy, its Nature and Treatment ......(Hardwic te 
feet long, of which Mr. Macgregor is at once captain and ope Dey which | Cassell’s Handbook of Chemistry, feap 8V0..........++. ereceeereeeeecerescsecces ( cami ie 
he lived, cooked, and slept while moored off the Paris Exhibition, and | Chapman (J.), Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 2 vols (Bell and Daldy) 32 9 
. ° ° a : | Clarke (C.), Lord Falconberg’s Heir, a Novel, 2 vols 8vo (Chapman and Hail) 9] 
with which he braved the furious gale of last August. He had his yawl Clarke (C.), Which is the Winner? a Novel, new ed, 8vo (Chapman and Hall) % ° 
towed up the Seine, coming once in collision with a bridge, but only agora J), Stone in the Badter, wf be tg Symptoms, &e. (Churchill) 6 9 
ite ‘ - . sa - * Je Falloux (Count), Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine, er 8vo...(Triibne 
proving the excellence of his mast. Tho only difficulty he met with | Hrummond (S. R.), Elements of the Christian Religion, 2nd ed, feap ove (Pane +4 
seems to have been that certain papers had to be signed by two persons | Duncan (J. M.), Researches in Obstetrics, 8V0........00+ sesseseescereecessseses (Black) 1 9 
board. H her ited tlk 1 { F aI li he) Edwards (F.), On the Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses, royal Svo...(Hardwicke) 10 ¢ 
on board, Hoe rather excited the wonder of a French policeman by | Ejlis, Northern Roses, a Yorkshire Story, 3 vols post 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31 ¢ 
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dressing somewhat publicly at an early hour, and brushing his teeth | Evans (H. L.), Last Winter in Algeria, Cr 8¥0.......s000008 (Chapman and Hall) 10 ¢ 
ee " . cs ‘ | Falconer, Paleontological Memoirs and Notes, ed by Murchison,.,(Hardwicke) 42 0 
over the Seine. Moreover, he got so accustomed to wearing a lifebelt | Glen (W: C.), Justices of the Peace Regulation Acts, 3rd ed, 12mo...... (Shaw) 8 0 





that he paid a visit on shore in that costume. And on reaching Dover een cag he pager tag se ll ape —— hag Fe =nseves _ con 210 
2 trote (G.), Review of } 8 Ux ation oO ons hilosophy (Triibner) 3 ¢ 
after the night of the August gale, he slept seventeen hours at a stretch | Hook (Dean), Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vols 6 & 7, 8vo (Bentley) 30 > 
: vette tno hi : . ; | Hook (Theodore), the Widow and the Marquess, er 8vo, bds .........(Routledge) 2 
while waiting for the servant to bring him his hot water. It is true | Fitcon (W), Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, 4to'.. (Whittaker) 49 
that he had passed fifty-three hours without sleep, and that cruising Hughes (T.), Tom Brown's School Days, new ed, 18mo ... «.(Macmillan) 4 ¢ 
: “ va . | Isbister (A. K.), Elements of English Grammar and Composition,..(Lon 
'. { gman) 16 
alone exposed him to the unpleasant necessity of keeping all the three Johnson (Sam,}, Lives of the Posts, new ed, 12mo . ~..(Orocker) 9 ¢ 
watches. Buthe generally took care to anchor at night, and the account | Knight (C.), Studies of Shakespeare, new ed, 8vo ... .(Routledge) 6 0 
. P | a ie 2 * Lee (Holme), Basil Godfrey's Caprice, 3 vols post 8vo . (Smith and Elder) $1 6 
he gives of his cruise is, in the main, a pleasant one. Boys like the story | Light at Evening Time, Narratives of Missionary Labour, t2mo ......... (Nelson) 9 6 
of the canoe voyage, he tells us, and it will be strange if they do not | Major (R. H.), Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, “the Navigator” ......(Asher) 25 0 
Imit the yawl ge t qual share of their f “ Neale (J. M.), the Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, &c., in Greek, 2nd ed...(Hayes) 6 6 
admit the yawi voyage to an equal share of their favour. | Nimmo’s Commonplace Books of Facts and Sketches, 6 sorts, each...(Nimmo) 2 ¢ 
By Captain C. B. Brackenbury R.A. | Palmer (Sir R.), a Hynmal, chiefly from the “Book of Praise,” 32mo, 6d, 
, tN cscs ccdnndensneranieavesevaaneneentiiionane gesianaen saimiaevahneewsuwsiveie ....(Macmillan) 1 0 
eries, (i) Handbook, (ii) French, (iii) German. 12mo, 
senseneus .. (Longman) 16 
.-(Nicholson) 10 
apman and Hall) 18 0 




















European Armaments in 1867. 

















the basis of this volume. Captain Brackenbury describes the heavy ; “Book of Fan, 12mo, ewd es 
ordnance, the light artillery, the small arms, and the naval architecture Raleigh (Sir W.), Life of, 1552-1618, by J. A. St. John, 2 vols (Ch 










POAT nee? 3 ceaatis Rossiter (W.), First Book of Algebra, 120 ,..........ccccsececeesereeeeerees (Allman) 26 

shown at the Paris Exhibition, enters into questions of rifling, contrasts | Rushton (W. L.), Shakspeare, illustrated by Old Authors, 12mo. songman) 6 0 
the merits of steel, cast iron, and wrought iron, and discusses several School Days at Saxonhurst, 2nd ©, 1ZMO....00.0000000 oseee ...(Black) 26 
s 2 & wie! | Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, vol 2, Roxburgh ed, 12m ...(Black) 36 
miscellaneous matters of equal importance. With regard to military | Skeats (H.S), History af the Free Churches of England, 16: 51, 8vo (Miall) 16 0 


uniforms, the censure passed on the English system is worthy of special | Smith (W.), The Book of Moses, or the Pentateuch in its Authorship, Credi- 
: bility, and Civilization, vol 1, 8vo (Longman) 15 0 


notice. Let us hope that other officers visited the Paris Exhibition, and | Thackeray's (W. M.), Works, new uniform ed, Pendennis, vol 2 (Smith & Elder) 7 6 
tort ” " : ‘ “ | Thompson (D. W.), Wayside Thoughts, Essays on Education, cr 8vo (Nimmo) 6 0 
saw the superiority of the French dress, which combines “comfort and | Thompson (Sir H.), The Diseases of the Prostate, their Pathology and Treat- 


beauty with simplicity,” can be worn as freely as plain clothes, and need | _ ment, 3rd ed, 8vo....... jukancs sepiohtabinendoninans inwamiinensctenetnnstessotoeesenes (Churehill) 10 0 

* . : Tucker (P.), Origin, Rise, and Progress of Mormonism, cr 8vo_...... (Triibner) 70 

not be thrown away in fighting. Westwood (J. O.), Fac-Similes of Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon 

Reginald Vane: a Tale of Barrack Life. By E.T.R. (Saunders | , and Irish MSS., imp folio.. (Quaritch) £21 0 0 
and Otley.)—We cannot add to the information conveyed by the title. 


















Wilkins (H. M.), Easy Latin Prose Exercises, 12n ...(Longman) 26 
Wilson (W.), Family Prayers for Five Weeks, Cr 8V0  .....sccececceeseeees (Nimmo) 36 


NTOTICE of REMOVAL.—TOULMIN 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 














NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 


take the responsibility of returning MS. of which | 


he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 





KE LAZENBY and SON beg to direct | 
@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 












Sherries—Good dinner wines ............5 voseee 
-- Fine wines, pale or golden, 
Amontillado and Manzauilla .,...... 





Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted ........ 
— newly bottled 
Clarets—Pure scund wine 
oo Fine, with bouquet ... 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wit 
ints, 20s, 3 
-- First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 

728: pints, 36s, 39s, 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 483, 60s, 
The bottle re included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been it:duced to embark 








28, 90s, 





in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their | 
good sound Wines, and have imported | 
and carefully selected stock, | 





customers for | 
and laid down a large 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage, Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E, LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman squarc, London, W. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild. mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each. at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 

and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 












1s 8d per Ib, 












Canadian Paraftine Candles Is6d,, 
Petro-Stearine Candles .... wae ow 
Stearine Candles sae a ee 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

ends a IsOd ,, 





Colz 4 eig ‘ fined, 4s 6d per gallon. 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


rPHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, at 36s 
per Dozen. Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bottles 
and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
Vest, Mayfair, W., London. 


\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

| noisseurs 

i*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

| is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS' 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


4. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled iu 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 

| the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 

| Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 

square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 








I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

} The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

| Chancery of the ¥th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Reeeipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggista, and Oil- 
men. 


\ JEAKNESS.— The Finest Tonic is 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachie stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &¢., at 30s per dozen, WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEO N- 
F DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTLFICLAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication, 
52 Flect street.—At home from 10 till 5, 








p and GALE, Dressing-Case Makers, of Sise lane 
and Bucklersbury, are REMOVING to their NEW 
PREMISES, 85 and 86 CHEAPSIDE, near the Poultry. 
West-End Establishment, 7 New Bond street. 


I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
> ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street 
PARIS EXHIBITION, TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
I IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose sig- 
nature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Ub., 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 
3lb., 45; 20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company. Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 





* SOAP, 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit fog use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROS: and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BisHorsGaTe Street, Lonvon, EC, 





Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
have been received from the following eminent physi- 
cians :--Professor Taylor, M.D., &¢., &¢.; Dr. Scott, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D. 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C\S., &e., & Just imported by 

KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 
5s; five pints, 11s. 


Cop LIVER OLL.—Pale Newfoundland. 






GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

«bod 1898, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

Batablished and Annuities and eg opera : 

“ani “50,000, fully subseribed by upwards of 500 

Capital —£* . Shareholders. . 

e—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
§.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bey: also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. . , 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. : ! 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet. CB. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. Ba 

Dr, Thomas Stevenson, L.B.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. FSS. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq. 

MD.. F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 





Chief Offic 








Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed peseseses . 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
Claims paid exceed,......cccereeeee + 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 

CALCUTTA 





Directors of the Indian Branch. 

$. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq.. Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

F. J. Fergusson, 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS. 


Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 


Madras. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Boari—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBayY. 
Board of Management. 

I. E. Astley, Exq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
t the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facta, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This isample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India. It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjauh, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
—— Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

NKS, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W 


} AND-IN-IHIAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, B.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 





1/1/68. 


RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fine DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
‘ood position and character. 


Q Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
A while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Coru- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, 















W. J. VIAN, Secretary 


THE 
| [SLE of DOGS RELIEF 
COMMITTEE. 


For THE ENtTIne District. 

The Rey. W. J. CAPARN, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Isle of Dogs. 

The Rev. W. CARPENTER, St. Paul's, Cubitt Town, Isle 
of Dogs. 

The Rev. J. HEWLETT, St. Luke's, Millwall. 

The Rev. C. J. Wuitmore, Presbyterian Minister, Isle 
of Dogs. 

C. OWEN, Esq., Chemical Works, Millwall. 

H. Tove, Esq., Lewisham. 

Treasurer and Hon. Secretary—CHARLES OWEN. 

Bankers — London and County Bank (Limehouse 
Branch). 


FUND 


YEV. H. SOLLY’S TESTIMONIAL 
y LECTURE FUND. 

CHAIRMAN.—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON, 

On the occasion of Mr. SOLLY'S retirement as 
Secretary to the Working-Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, the Council determined to invite subscriptions to 
a Fund to be presented to him in testimony of his valu- 
able public services. Mr. Solly has proposed to employ 
this Fund in preparing and delivering courses of Lee- 
tures to the Working Classes. 

Subscriptions to the Fund will be received at the 
Offices of the Union, 150 Strand, up to the end of this 
month. HODGSON PRATT, Hon. See. 

January 16, 1868, 


l EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Lreland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Brain, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


J a 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ptt AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK) COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 

Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at the Royal 

Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company’s Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs, 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co,, American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging oue com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 


| gem KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission, 

rPUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 

GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECLAL SECURITIES te third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





OLLOWAY’S PLILLS.—The HOUR 
of DANGER.—Disease commonly comes on 
with slight symptoms, which, when neglected, increase 
in intensity and gradually grow dangerous—a condition 
which betrays the grossest remissness, when the Pills 
taken in accordance with their accompanying diree- 
tions would not only have checked, but conquered the 
incipient disorder. Patients daily forward details of 
the most remarkable and instructive cases, in which 
timely attention to Holloway’s advice has undoubtedly 
saved them from severe illnesses. These Pills act 
primarily on the digestiv rgans, Which they stimulate 
when slow and imperfect, and especially upon the blood, 
which is thoroughly purified by them, whence is derived 
the general tone they impart, and their power of subju 
gating hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and nervous com 
plaints. 


YVLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
J for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance, 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles, 
Soid by Chemists, Oil and [Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, 











*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 





LD HOVE HOUSE, BRIGHTON.— 

Mr. HUTTON REOPENS his School on the 

28th instant. He has two vacancies. Terms can be 

had on application to Mr. HUTTON, of Brighton, or to 

R. H. HUTTON, Esq., Engletield Green, Staines, 
Middlesex (or 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.). 


36 MEDINA VILLAS, BRIGHTON. 
\ RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES’S 
i PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, 
January 28. 
Mrs. DAVIES has VACANCIES, 
Reference.—R. H. Hurron, Esq., Englefield Green, 
Staines (or 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C,). 


CLERGYMAN, who has had great 
d experience in teaching, and has lately resigned 
the Head Mastership of a Grammar School for his 
present Incumbeney, receives THREE or FOUR 
PRIVATE PUPILS into his house, The situation is a 
very healthy one, and within three miles of a railway 
station. The most satisfactory references can be 
given. 

Address, Rev. R. L. W., Post OMee, Kimbolton. 


NEOLOGY: KING'S COLLEGE, 

WY LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., 
willeommencea COU RSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, at 9 aa. They will be 
continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday 
at the same hour. A shorter course will also be given 
on Thursday evenings from 8 to 9 First Lecture, 
January 23, Text-Book, Lyell's * Elements of Geology.” 
Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the 
Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest 
in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


( posses COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
v 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies and for Granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

T.R.H. The Princess of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lorp Bishor of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev, the DeAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 

The College will REOPEN for the LENT TERM on 

MONDAY, January 20. 

Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music to Pupils attending at least one Class, 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names, Pupils are 
received from the age of thirteen upwards, Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving Boarders, 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 
Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application 
to Miss Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





( N VIEW, Mrs. CAMERON'S PHO- 
% TOGRAPHS, till 25th FEBRUARY only, at the 
German Gallery, 168 New Bond street. Entrance free, 
on presentation of your own card, from 10 a.m, till 10 
p.m, 


NUSTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINT- 
INGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piceadilly. Open daily from 11 a.m, till 6 pam, 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s. The hall is lighted up day and night. 


aa EATRE ROYAL, COVENT 

GARDEN.—Under the sole management of Mr. 
Monday next, and during the week, 
the langhable Farce THE GOOSE WITH THE 
GOLDEN EGGS. After which the GRAND COMIC 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, THE BABES IN THE 
WOOD, or, HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 
MERRY MEN. Characters by Messrs, J. Clarke, J. D. 
Stoyle, Lingham, Fred. Payne, and W. H. Payne; Mes- 
dames Amy Sheridan, Harris, Nelly Harris, Florence 
Eveleigh, and Polly Marshall, Harlequin, Mr. Fred, 
Payne; Columbine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul 
Herring; and Clown, Mr, Harry Payne. 

Commence at 7 and terminate at 11. 
stalls, $s and 2s; pit, 24 6d; gallery, Ls, 
is open from 10 till 5, 

Morning performances every Wednesdiy and Satur 
day at 2 o'clock, Children under Twelve admitted to 
the Morning Performances—on payment at the doors 
only—at half price. 


JOUN RUSSELL, 








Amphitheatre 
The Box Office 


\ WONDROUS CIIRISTMAS 
LX SHILLINGS WORTH. — Mahomet's Coffin 
Floating in the Air.—Spiritual Manifestations, & la 
nily presented in Professor Pepper's ORTIGI- 
ERTAIN MENT, founded on Faraday’s Ke- 
searches; distinguishing pure science from the unreal, 
as exemplified in the pretended meunifestations—The 
pathetic Story of the Babes in the Wood, with optical 
effects, recited by Mr. Damer Cape—-Matthews’ Modern 
Magic—The Indian Juggler, Dugwar— Clerkenwell 
Explosion, photographed by V. Heath—Amusing Ven- 
triloquism by Mdlle, Cavalho— Exploration of Abyssinia, 
by Thomas Baines, Exq.—Paris Exhibition: Machine- 
made Jewellery shown by Mr, Edwin W. Streeter, Con- 
duit street—The Automatic Leotard. Open from 12 to 
Sand 7 to 10.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, 


QEWING MACHINES. 





W, F. THOMAS and CO, 

"= CELEBRATED * No, 2,” £10. 

po ESTIC MACHINES, from £5 ds. 
LL LOCK-STITCIL WORK ALIKE 


on BOTIL SIDES, Catalogues sent free. 


y F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
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On the 28th inst, pric? 1s, the FEBRUARY NUMBER ([HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 





bad " e worth much and cost little.” —HERBERT, of the . 
Good words are worth much and cost little." —H : : : he ing rie * Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B.Chatters 
rEXEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. | Morning Performance of the Pantomime on Wednesda HU 

\ SECOND EDITION } CONTENTS. next, and every Wednesday and Saturday | 

aS “ . 1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, By the Author of further notice. Children and schools admitted * 


reduced prices to the following parts of the . 

Stalls, dress circle, and first cirele, for Morning ae 
ance only—On Monday, Jan. 27, and during the wok 
(Saturday excepted), will be performed a new res 
original Farce, by R. Reece, entitled HONEYDOVES DI 


“Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 39. Reconciled, 
40, Paris by Lamplight. 
41, Lady Sarah s Masquerade, 
42, Lord Petres to the Rescue, 


IS NOW READY OF THE 


JANUARY PART of 

















G O O D WwW O R D HS) 2, Two Months in the West Indies. By Lady Herbert. TROL anag After which the Grand Christmas - 
3. The Truth, the Whole Trath, and Nothing but the ee - “2 bag non —— FAW . 

(Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Truth, By the Author of “Cometh Up as a The scenery by Mr William Beve sg Giant-Killer, _ 
‘ Majesty's Chaplains), Flower.” Ae canals: iilea a hy gS The charac- and Tv 

ees z 4. French and English Epitaphs. By Frances oe ae , Ha rely ad M ‘lie, A Mesdames Edith of PSY 

With ARTICLES BY iene Chast. Stu ny Katte “gn : - le. Anais Tourneur, pre- [ished 

5. The Little Gordon, (Conclusion.) mitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving, Messrs, Moreland, gover 

ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet | The Hon, W. H. LYTTEL- | 6, Nature and Death. A Poem. J. B. Johnstone, Masters E. Lewis, F. Charles, F, Rus. race. 
Laureate. ON. 7. The Squire’s Pew. By Annie Thomas. -_ —_ my apn hace Tn the Harlequinade the pl 
The DEANofCANTERBURY. | The Right Hon. W. E.] 8) Sketches from Norway. (forming a treble company), Messrs. Harry Boleno, gsaw 
The AUTHOR of JoHN GLADSTONE, 9. A Summer Idyl. ’ ¢ case sen and Tom Dot, clowns; Messrs, extrac 
HALIFAX.” ©. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 10. A Lost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas,” Besuce, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs, amuse 
GEORGE MACDONALD, | CHARLES KINGSLEY. Chapters 60 to 64. Cor mack, 5. Saville, and Algar, Harlequins; Mesers, matte! 
ie Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Mdiles. Fanny Lauri, studies 





AND OTHERS. RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. Advle Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, columbines 
The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro. The 
tesque; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott. The whole produced under the q 
Monthly Magazine, | mediate direction of Mr, Edward Stirling, Fi 
pew > Bag e. On Saturday next, the performances will commence - 


with the Comedy of the HYPOCRITE. Dr. Cantwell, Lod 





: ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Of the FEBRUARY PART of “GOOD WORDS,’ February Number, on the 31st inst., price 1s, 
which will be published on the 20th inst., “MAINT PAULS: : 
THE CONTENTS ARE :— s Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated 
by J. E, Millais, R.A. 












1. The WOMAN'S KINGDOM: a Love Story. By Mr. Phelps. 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With CONTENTS. Private boxes, one, two, three, four, and five gut fo 
4 , wha 4 ivate boxes, one, ft ’ 5 ve guineas: 
Illustrations. Chaps. IV. » Vi. ” All for Greed. Chap. XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap. | stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; ‘cen . 
2, The RAV By Isa Craig Knox, With an XV. The Bride; Chap. XVL The Litanies for the Dead. | seats, 38; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d, . 





t 
No half-price. Box office open from ten to five daily. 
Doors open at half-past six, the performance to com- 
mence at seven o'clock. 
I i OUSEKEEPERS.—Go to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 
M E N. — Send to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 
JEOPLE’S MARKET, 272 White- 


chapel road, London.—The public supplied with 


Illustration. 
3. “ECCE HOMO.” 
E, Gladstone, 
. MUCH WORK for LITTL 
Gilbert. With an [lust > 
5. TWO FRIENDS. By 8. Adye. 
}. A GIPSIES’ CHRISTMAS GATHERING. By W. 
R. 8S. Ralston, With Portraits. 
The PAST and the FUTURE, By A, P. Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the Editor. 
. PART of a LIFE. By Mrs. Macquoid. With an 
Illustration. 


Whom shall we make Leader of the New House of 
Commons ? 

On Shooting. 

On Human Lignites. 

The trish Church, 

Havering-atte-Bower. 

Pau! Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 


Service—My First Mission under F.O, F AMILY 


Part II. By the Right Hon. W. 





a 





) PLAY. By William 
on. 








& 


s 


Our Army as it is, and as it should be. 

Phineas Finn, the lrish Member, By Anthony Trollope. 
With an Illustration. Chap. XVI. Phineas Finn 
returns to Killaloe; Chap. XVII. Phineas Finn 
returns to London; Chap. XVIII. Mr. Turnbull; 


$2 90 










10, DISCIPLESHIP. By George MacDonald. With Chap. XIX. Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bone- | g00d butchers’ meat, grocery, &c., &c., ut reasonable 
an Illustration. Breaker prices. Orders with remittances promptly executed. 
11. DAYS and NIGHTS in PERSIA. By Arminius vv a . “ Cheques and Post-Office orders to be made payable to 
Vambéry, London: Virtve and Co,, ¢ ity road and Ivy lane. WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “London and A 
12. BIRDS of PASSAGE. With Illustrations. = cia ieaa cai aap ialeataiainieaamricgiaiaie Westminster Bank.” ait; 
13. The STORY of ERASMUS. By Henry Rogers,] "|PYIE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for Present prices :-— “_ 
Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- Legs or Saddles of Mutton a to 74 per Ib. be res 
see ici duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 5S. Shoulders ....... sited ce 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of - Nor 
STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate hill. Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison “ . 
a 7 the very best article next to sterling silver that can be New Season Black Tea .... 4 


employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


TEA: packets of 7lb., 141b., and 28tb. delivered free 
within 10 miles of the market. Chests of about 90lb. 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
delivered free to any Railway Station in England, 



















































































THE finish and durability, as follows :— or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- H 
So: slog jetted | deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, London- “M 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW = é| sE | SE [ws 3 | derry, or Belfast. Booking Offices have been opened plese 
’ asi/ 3/3 js ne near the following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad addre 
of As | S38 56 | street buildings; Great Eastern, 7 Commercial street; refine 
Theological, Literary, and Social. ° Aa = 2 | 14 St. Swithin’s lane; where orders received up to 
10.15 a.m. will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. Gui 
CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 8. di£ 8, = 8. d/£ s, d | Deposit accounts opened with families at a distance on I 
i. ; : 12 Table Forks.. 13 0/2 0 02 4 0/2 10 0 | receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will 
1. The UNION of CHRISTENDOM, in its HOME | 12 Table Spoons | 0'2 00:2 402 10 0 | be punctually executed up to the amount standing to “T 
ASPECT. By the Dean of Canterbury. 12 Dessert Forks .. O|L 10 O11 12 011 15 0 | the credit. “J. McCALL and CO., of Houndsditeb, rare 1 
2. The FOOW of the PEOPLE, By Benjamin Shaw, 12 Dessert Spoons tO} 10 OL 12 O/1 15 O | guarantee Depositors’ accounts. 
3, THOMAS HOBBES of MALMESBURY. By the | 3 Box Shona gill'be ae hE 4 ee Lo 
+ OMiBev. John Hunt, |g eee Rog bowie) 00 800 800 90| (CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ¢ 
4. The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and 1 Gravy Spoon re 360 9001000110} XY ORMOLU, for DINING-Ri OM and LIBRARY, “T 
SCOT LAND. _ By John Boyd Kinnear. 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 40 400 400 46 CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAME s, in ag —— thrill 
5. The INFLUENCE of PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES | 1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl .| so 20:0 200 23 | China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, ases, and 
in MODERN TIMES, By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidel- | 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... i) 260 360 360 40 | Other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly Do 
an a : 1 Pair of Fish Carver OL 10 O11 10 OL 10 0 | for these articles, — 
6. The Lé INDON PRESS :—I.—7ie Spectator, Guardian, | 1 Butter Knife 260 400 560 60 OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. “ 
Th Fe oes B 1 Soup Ladle 0.0 12 0,0 16 00 17 0; —— —_— - — 
7. The EDUCATION of WOMEN. Bythe Rev.Thomas | 1 Sugar Sifter 30 460 460 50 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ~ 
Markby, MA. y the Rev. Thomas} 1 Sugar Sifter........ iti. Ms O SLER’S CRYSTAL sASS Com; 
&. ns phy tT aed - se me ~ nom - SNE ccnsnceniinendnsil £19 19 912 9 613 9 614173 Gas m pate bg _ ae ee N 
9. a om ) i § 4 heologieal,—IT, s- A , - R i i nalisgie 
torical and Blograp ical.—IIL. Philosophical and | Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An) Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis. | 
Scientific —IV. Cl = Stavel Vt. Poster. oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. ae 
Fiction, and Essay—VIl. Miscellancous—VIit | °% knives, &c., £2 1 fea and Coffee Sets, Dish evitiins oll ae Acris ee 
, USSi1) . Mis eous.—VITL. | Goes « Sosanth Ps “a All articles marked in plain figures. | assis 
German.—LX. French Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, " a ight ae | 
aaa ca. &e,, at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating | Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for | fesso 
done by the patent process, Presents. ; Il. | 
: Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- and 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. y= S. BURTON, GENERAL cuted. eulat 
a FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. . - 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad > 
. . sepa 
Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. LOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of street.—Established 1807, a 
600 Llustrations of his unrivalled Stock of — a : 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Tepe «@ 7 ng 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Nickel Silver and DARQUETS SOLIDATRES— prin 
Britannia Metal Goods, ___ HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET aw 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, FLOORS and Be IRDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &., prec 
Stoves and Fenders, being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are the 
CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY PART. Marble Chimney-Pieces, laid 2 miplete, at less = than Turkey carpets, and and, 
The § . cael Kitchen Ranges, stand perfectiy. Samples at 
The SEABOARD PARISH, Chaps. XVIL-XX. By s omnnes tineiinone Y iheukil Mancnecneeis Gaaiien * 
the Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” Tea T ‘ sctnnbtoasstseclinctansntin cs 
the Au F of “ Annals & Quie Neig ood, Tea Trays, G 
The FEAST of PENTECOST. ‘By the Rov, Caries Table Cutlery, VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
GODS W AY. ByS.A.D.I Clocks and Candelabra Wee dea Gemcisiaaee tea oan T 
rOD > AY, vy S. A. D. I. a aieadl Riad aa Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
COMMON MERCIES. By W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D. on ee heen Cabin Wosutiare, &e.. will se Sepenenined on pone Ser on In 
AQUILA and PRISCILLA. A Biblical Study, By the Bedding and Bed-Hangings, to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to EU 
an cee a ro VERSE Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, Somerset House, Strand, London. I 
"Deus I —d ais + anes Turnery Goods, &c., EEE RARE: oe eed se ' aan 
The FALL of PAG ANISM. Hy Tolan eo DD With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large | THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. C1 oe rx, | Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3. and TASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
XXL By EdwardGarctt. amps. “+ 1 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, } 
The EPISTLE to TITUS and the SECOND EPISTLE Newman yard, London. Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price to 
to TIMOTHY. By the Dean of Canterbury, from 12s 6d to Six Guineas, Stoves made expressly for 
ONLY a Ci )PPER. By Moses Buchanan, ~ IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if W 
= CT a “4 the MAN BORN BLIND. By William OF THE required, by filling up with fuel every twelve hours, sell 
anna, D.D, : giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple “a 
ar the RULER. By the Editor, FRENCH GOVERNMENT. arrangement of regulators. Noy 
AST WORDS in CANTERBURY CATHEDRAI GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks 
1867. By the Dean AL, ‘ENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST ATE: ul. for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
7 Te. - i -RICES 4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
NOTES for READERS ont of the WAY. ~— ae ee ae See ae eee 
The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- syn 4 ong = “ Pro grt = o AS 
9 4 Bheon a - = § AN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, - 
si ip ' penny * Havannah ” specially recommended. | 4,3 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- arr: 
RAHAN and Co., Ludgate hill, 109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. gate street, London, L) 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT $ 
NEW WORKS. 


. 
Spiritual Wives. By Hepworth 
. 

—_ Author of “)} America.” SECOND 
EpiTION. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by W. Hoil. 

«No more wondrou rative of human passion 

and romance, no sironger contribution to the literature 

{ psychology, han Mr. Dixon's book has been pub- 

ished since man first ! o seek after the laws that 
overn the moral and i lectual life of the human 
aoe To those readers who seek in current literature 
the pleasures of intellectual excitement we commend it 
asa work that ¢ m entertainment than can be 
extracted from a score of rominc But its power to 
ian its Instructiveness on 

‘Spiritual Wives’ will be 
taen interest.”"—Morning Post. 
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muse is less notew 
matters of highest mom 
studied with no less pro 


; py 
the Life and Correspondence of 
THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By bis Son, THoMAs H, DuNcOMBE, 
2 vols, 8vO, With Portrait, 30s. 


5 > A 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1868, Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


¢ > , 
Tirough Spain to the Sahara. 
By MaTILDA BetuaAM EpwaArops, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &¢. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a 
keen eye for the beautiful nature and art, and in 
description her langusye has a polished and easy grace 
that reminds us of Eout en. —Salurday Review, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 


Author of * St. Olave’ . 8 vols, 
“A charming story. Every page coutains some pure 
and noble thought.” —Odbserver 
“A thoroughly interesting story. The book is one to 
be read, and is sure to be admired.”"—<Avar. 


Northern Roses: | a Yorkshire 


Story. By Mrs. ELLs, Author of “The Women of 
England,” &e, 3 vols, 


AHero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Hardy. 3 vols 
“Mrs, Hardy has written so well that her book will 
please a numerous class of readers who Ike to be 
addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and 
refinement.” —7'imes, Dec. 26. 


Guild Court. By George Mac- 


DoNALD, M.A., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &e. 
“This book is one full of the finest morality and of 


rare merit.”"—Pall Ma/! Gazelle, 
’ ° 
Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. 
“The interest of this tale is in some places perfectly 


GREY. 3 vols. 
thrilling." —John Bul?, 
Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
3 vols. 


Author of * Nathalie,” * Adie,” &e. 
[/ust ready. 
























Completion of the FIRST SERLES of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the TINELNA. 
NTEN VOLUMES, with 80 Coloured 
Plates, price £6 5s, giving the Hxbits and Trans- 
formations of 240 Speci By H. 'T. STAINTON, F.R.S., 
assisted by Professor ZELLER, J. W. DOUGLAS, and Pro- 
fessor FREY. Vol. L. Nepticula and Cemiostoma.— 
Il. Lithocolletis.—IL. Wlachista and Tischeria.—IV. 
and V. (x Vi. Depre- a—VII. Bue- 
culatrix and Ne a—VUi. Gracilaria and Ornix. 
-IX.and X. Gelechia. 
Each volume, with eight coloured plates, can be had 
separately, pr 









Ci 





ee 12s, 6d. 

“The work is wholly written in four languages— 
English, French, “men, and Latin—which are 
printed in paralle! ¢ It is as well done as such 
4 work can be. The descriptions are full and yet 
Precise; the criticism on former authors is just, and 
the account of the habits of the litde animals graphie 
and amusing.”"— Athen vn 

London: JouN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 











GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS on the TINEINA, 
Now ready, price 4s. 
HE TINEINA of SYRIA and ASIA 
MINOR. By H., T. Stainton, F.R.S. 
In preparation: “The TINEINA of SOUTHERN 
EUROPE.” 
London: JoHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 
On Saturday next, the 25th, price 1s. 
MEMORANDUM on the QUES- 
i TION of POPULAR EDUCATION. By Sir 
James KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, Dart. 
WILLIAM RipGway, Piccadilly, W., and all Book 
sellers, ‘ 


Now ready, at all the Lil raries, p rice 68, or post free 
for 72 stamps. 
ALIPHS and SULTANS; being Tales 
\/ omitted in the usual Editions of the ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Rewritten and re- 
arranged by SYLVANUS HANLEY, F.L.S. 
L, REBvE and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 





SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.RS.E., F.RLGS., F.G.S., &., 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &c. 


1 
FORTY-EIGHUTH THOUSAND. 


Atlas of General and Descriptive Geo- 


GRAPHY, exhibiting the actual and comparative 
Extent of all the countries in the World; with 
their present political Divisions. A New and En- 
larged Edition, corrected to the present Time, 26 
Maps, with a complete Index, 12s 6d. 


9 


Atlas of Physical Geography, Illustrat- 


ing. in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary 
Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
Natural History. 20 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British 
Isles. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


3 


Atlas of Classical Geography, compris- 


ing, in 23 Plates, Maps and Plans of all the im- 
portant Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors, constructed from the best 
materials, and embodying the results of the most 
recent investigaiions, accompanied by a complete 
Index of Places, Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


4 
Atlas of Astronomy. With Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress, embodying all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. Half bound, 12s 6d. 


5 


Elementary Atlas of General and De- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior 
Classes; including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
and a General Index. Price 5s, half-bound. 

W. BLAcKWoopd and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW ATLAS by KEITH JOHNSTON. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c., 
Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” * The Physical Atlas,” 
&e, 

45 Mars CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY 
COLOURED, WITH GENERAL INDEX, 
Imperial quarto, price £2 12s 6d, half-bound morocco, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ TIMES.” 

“Is probably the best work of the kind now pub- 
lished.” 
“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 
“Not only are the present territorial adjustments 
duly registered in all these maps, but the latest dis- 


coveries in Central Asia, in Africa, and America have 


been delineated with laborious fidelity. Indeed the 

ample illustration of recent discovery, and of the great 

groups of dependencies on the British Crown, renders 

Dr. Johnston's the best of all Atlases for English use.” 
“SaTuRDAY Review.” 

“He has given us in a portable form geography 
posted to the last discovery and the last revolution,” 

“ SPECTATOR.” 

“This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable * Royal 
Atlas’ diminished in bulk and scale so as to be, per- 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘handy,’ but still 
not so much diminished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary house- 
holds.” 

“* EXAMINER.” 

“ Thus we are inclined to give Mr. Alexander Keith 
Johnston every credit for the production of a handy 
and at the same time accurate and excellent Atlas, and 
bringing within reach of every one the advantages 
without the buik of his admirable * Royal Atlas.’ ” 

“STANDARD.” 

“The ‘Handy Atlas’ is thoroughly deserving of its 
name, Not only does it contain the latest information, 
but its size and arrangement render it perfect as a book 
of reference.” 

“ OBSERVER.” 

“Tt presents to the public, in a convenient form, and 
at a very moderate price, a thoroughly accurate Atlas 
of Modern Geography.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 


rPUE ATLAS, a Weekly Journal of 
Politics, Literature, and News. Established 
1826.—On and after the 3ist of January, the Atlas will 
be published under entirely new mane gement, and while 
in shape, type, and paper it will conform to the newest 
models, its price will continue to be Threepence. 

It will endeavour to present the public with a more 
complete summary of the week’s news than is to be 
found in any of the existing high-class papers. 

The Atlas will support all political measures which 
are based on Constitutional principles and are conducive 
to the progress of intelligence, liberty, and order. It 
will devote earnest attention to those great and various 
social wants which it will be the work of a future Par- 
liament to supply. 

A Special Edition of the paper has for many years 
been issued for the use of India. The establishment of 
a weekly mail, to commence on the 6th of March, will 
render this unnecessary, but a Supplement will be 
given containing information upon all subjects interest- 
ing to the Colonial public, and an epitome of English 
opinion upon Colonial questions, 

A carefully prepared City Article will appear in each 
number of the Atias, and in the Supplement further 
details of the produce markets. 

Oftices, 45 Essex street, Strand, W.C, 





MILTON Hovuse, LUDGATE HILL, 

NOTICE.— During the pulling-down and rebuilding of the 
abore Premises, the business of Messrs. SAMPSON 
LOW, SON, and MARSTON wi!! be carried on as 
usual AT THE BACK.—TJemporary entrance in LITTLE 
BRIDGE STREET from Ludsate hill either by S! 
Martin's court, or Dolphin court, or rom New Bridye 
street, Blackfriars. 


MILTON House, LuDGATE HILL, 
January 25, 1863, 


A LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN.—Authorized Edition 
The RISE and FALL of the EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN: an Authentic Narrative of the 
Mexican Empire, 1861-7, together with the Impe- 
rial Correspondence, Edited by the Count EMite 
DE KeERATRY. Translated under the International 
Convention by G. H. VENABLES. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
with Portraits, 10s 6d. 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 
DAVID GRAY; and other Essays, chiefly 
on Poetry. By Roperr Bucnanay, Author of 
“London Poems,” “North Coast." &e. In 1 vol 
feap. 8vo. [/n a few days. 
STANDARD WORK on the CHINESE.—Just ready 
SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE: a 
Daguerreotype of Daily Life in China. Condensed 
from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle. By the 
Rey. Paxton Hoov. With 100 Llustrations 
Small post 8vo. 
NEW WORK on ITALY by W. HOWELLS. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By William D. 
ae Author of “ Veuetian Life.” 1 yol. post 
8vo, 8s 6d. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of * LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.”"— 
This day. 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR ONE of the 
FAMILY. 2 vols, 
By DUTTON COOK.—Just ready. 
Dr. MUSPRATT’S PATIENTS. 1 vol. 

PROFESSOR HOLMES’ NEW NOVEL.—? vols, 
The GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

“Let all novels be laid aside until the ‘Guardian 
Angel’ be read, It is full of wit and wisdom and inte 
rest, and, indeed, of all those good qualities which most 
novels are without.”—J///ustrated Times. “ These 
volumes sparkle with quaint humour, and are here and 
there touched with an originality and suggestiveness 
which make one pause with surprise and delight.”— 
London Review, “Graphic in description, powerful in 
satire, and grim but amusing in humour.”—///ustrated 
London News, “The work of an exceedingly clever man 
and of a very acute thinker, and is full of keen thoughts 
and sayings."—ASpectator. “ A new novel, by the Author 
of the * Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ offers a plea- 
sant relief from the long series of insipid and almsy 
stories through which the conscientious critic has to 
plod in the constantly disappointed hope of discovering 
some flash of original talent."—Saturday Review. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. 

R OD: a Romance of Village Life in 
New England. 

“ We have quoted sufficiently from these volumes to 
show their character, but not that any quotations of 
ours at all exhaust the beauties with which they abound ; 
the songs of birds, the wave of trees, the moods of 
clouds, the homely chat of humorous, simple, wise, or 
agonized souls interest and charm and draw along the 
reader's affections through all the pages of one of the 
most healthful and entertaining books which, among the 
many she has given, New England has yet contributed 
to our stores,”—&clectic Review. “ To the lives and loves 
of the hero and heroine the author succeeds in giving 
an interest apart fromthe scenes in which they are en 
gauged; and there is no idle writing in the book, which 
bears throughout the impress of truth and uature,”"— 
Morning Post. 

Mr. F. W. ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols, 
ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. 

“It gives us remarkable pleasure to be able to speak 
of a novel in terms of praise; the keenness of the enjoy 
ment arising from the infrequency of its occurrence 
For every ten novels published, there is never more 
than one that a reader with any judgment can pretend 
to find pleasure in perusing. The remainder consists 
of such rubbish as to cause doubts about the sanity of 
the novel-reading public in general; the statement of 
ductors that insanity is on the increase in England 
being well borne out by the fact that no novel seems too 
bad fur people to write, for publishers to produce, and 
for the world at large to read. We chronicle, there- 
fore, the appearance of this one decently written book 
with satisfaction.”"—Athenwum. 

AUSTRALIAN TALES & SKETCHES, 
from real Life. By OLD BooMERANG. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON. 


N INQUIRY into the TRUTH. of 
d CHRISTIANITY and the DOCTRINE ot 
NECESSITY. By Epwarp Hoy ie. 
London: AUSTIN and Co., 17 Johnson's court, Fleet 
street, E.C. 





Just published, price ¢ me Shilling. is 
LETTER to the RIGHT. ION. IL. 
A. BRUCE, M.P., on COMPULSORY EDUCA 

By Epuunb Porter, M.P. 
London: E. T. Wiirrie.p, 178 Strand. 


rpuonts IRISH ALMANAC and 





4 
TION. 





OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED KING 
DOM for 1868, 1,984 pages, 8vo, 25th annual issue, price 
Sixteen Shillings and Sixpence, is now publishing, and 
may be ordered of any bookseller. All the materials 
for this publication are collected from the most authentic 
sources expressly for the work, cited by the Quarterly 
Review as “ containing more information about Lreland 
than has been collected in one volume iu any country.’ 

ALEX. THom, Dublin; Longmans and Co., London 





A, and C, Black, Edinburgh. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 
Now ready, strongly bound, 8vo, 650 pp., price 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM A.D. 1688 TO 1851. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS, Author of “ The Irish Church: a Historical and Statistical 
Review,” &c. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 








NEW EDITION OF LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. 


LYRA ELEGANTIARUM: 


A COLLECTION OF THE BEST VERS DE SOCIETE IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Dedicated to Dean MILMAN. 

This very popular work is now to be had in two forms, viz.:—In most elegant, full-gilt cloth, 
at 7s; or, bound uniformly with Moxon’s Popular Pocket Series, at 5s. Tho issue of this Now 
Edition is intended to meet a want very generally expressed. 

EDWARD MOXON and CO., 


Dover street, W. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 
By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams, price 15s. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, er Exchange. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
37th Year. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM 
CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume of “ CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL”) 
contains :— 
OUR OWN REPORTER. 
PERAMBULATIONS. 
SHUSHAN the PALACE. 
AMONG the PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 








HOME of the LOCUST. 

MAKING their GAME: a Life Drama. 
BOY SAILORS and SAILOR BOYS. 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. The MONTH: Science and Arts. 


LUBRICATION at the HAIRDRESSER’S. FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 
And the First Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


“CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL” may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any Bookseller or 
Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls. 
The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now be had. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, price 14s. 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
OR, THE COFFEE AUCTIONS OF THE DUTCH TRADING COMPANY. 
By MULTATULI. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by Baron ALPHONSE NauHvys. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, demy Svo, 2 vols., cloth, price 21s. 
DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


WITH PREFACE WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS, THE AUTHORIZED TRANS- 
LATION. 
Crowned by the French Academy, Enlarged, Re written, and brought down to the Revolution of 
1848. 


London: WARD, LOCK and TYLER, Paternoster row. 








pee QU ARTERLY RE Vv IkW, No. 


247, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. | 1. Sir Walter Scott. 


CONTENTS, 
University Organization. By A Don. 2. The Queen in the Islands and Highlands. 
** Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands.” | 3. Private Confessic on in the Church of England. 
The Swallows of Citeaux. M. Guizot’s Memoirs 
The Marstons. 5. The British Museum. 





On Friday next, No. CCCCLY IIL, price 2s 6d, 


puss R’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY 


we oor 


Chaps, LIV.-LVI. 


Max Miiller's * * Chips. | 6. Longevity and Centenarianism. 
By the River Side. | 7. Phoenicia and Greece, 
Rambles. By Patricius Walker, Esq. In the New Forest. | 8, Church Progress. 
— ee | 9. What Shall We Do for Ireland ? 
Great Nebula in Ori: ; Procto: 
e Great Nebula in Orion. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., *.* Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


F.R.A.S. 
Village Sketches in Oudh. III, Echoes of the Mutiny. 
How te Irish Land System Breeds Disaffection. 


| | to ming the General Index to the last T'wenty Volumes, 
| is now ready. 


————___ 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIst 


IMMEDIATELY. 
By AUTHORITY of the AUSTRIAN G )VERNMENT 


Recollections of My Life. By 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 3 vols, 


The Miscellaneous Prog 
WORKS of EDWARD BULWER. Lpgp 
LYTTON. Now first collected, ine luding Charle 
Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith_ 
Pitt and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne. —Schiller ke. 
In 3 yols. 8vo, 36s. 


Historical Essays On = Latter 


TIMES: The Dukes of Burg sundy—Charles th 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Tae’ ina a 
dinal Richelieu—The F irst English Revolutis 2 
William the Third. By J. VAN Prager, Edited }; 
Sir Eowunp HEAD, Bart. In 1 vol. de my Bro, ’ 


The Life of St. Francis of Sales 


By the Right Hon. Lady Herperr of Ley l 
1 vol post Svo. 


A Ride Across a pan 


a Personal Narr: itive of Wanderin; 5 in Central 
America 3y Freverick BoyLe, F.R.G.S, In? 
Vols. pr st Svo, with Ila strations, 


“Gup:” or, Sketches of Indian Life 


snd Character. FLORENCE MARRyYatT. Ip ] 
vol. p st SVO. 





NOW READY. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR PS ot 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com. 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL, 
demy vo, 30s, (being Vols. VI. and VIL of the 
whole Work. 


A Second Edition of Sir Hemy 


LYTTON BULWER'S HISTORICAL CHARAC. 
TERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cobbett—Can. 
ning. In 2 vols. domy 8vo, 30s, 


Curiosities of Natural oie 


By FRANK BvucKLAND, Esq. Third Series, 
A New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. {¢ “ap. BVO, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 


Cradle Lands: Egypt, Syria, and 


the Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Hexpert 
of Lea. Royz ul 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
21s. 


London and Westminster : City 


oie yurb, Ag edhe . F.S.A., Author 
“A Century of Anec “Club Life of Lon- 


poy *&e. In 2 vols, pos - svi ), 2is. 
Roughing It in Crete. By J. 
d After the 


FE. Hin ARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of * 


Storm,” &¢. Post 8vo, los 6d, 
Giants and Dwarfs. By Edward 


J. Woop, Esq., Author of “Curio 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s Gd, 


The Last Days of the Reign of 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 
1548, By M. Guizot. Demy 8vo, 18s, 
“A deeply interesting volume.”—Safurday Revier. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Sister’s Story. (Recit d'une 


SCEUR). By Mrs omnine tAVEN, 3 vols 
post Svo 

Time Will Tell. OY, 8. V. 
Fuiiom, Author of * Tue Great Highway,” &. 


Vols, post SVvu. 


The World Betore Them. By 


— DIE, J f * Roughing It in the Bu 
Lord Ulswater. BY the Author 
of * Lady Flavi 3 vobs. 


A Stormy Life, 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols, 


By Lady 


so, 1m 


John Falk. _ from t the Imperial 


Danish, By the at ns of “The Guardians, 
and * Niddebo Pars » 3 vols. post 5vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strect, Pub- 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, Joun Mcrray, Albemarle street, 


lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, January, 1868, 


mR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 247. 


CONTENTS :— eee 
sir WALTER SCOTT. . 
ST OUEEN in the ISLANDS and HIGHLANDS. 


i PRIVATE CONFESSION iu the CHURCH of ENG- 
"LAND. 

4 wavizor's MEMOIRS. 

f The BRITISH MUSEUM, = 

6 LONGEVITY and CE TENARIANISM. 

+ PHENICIA and GREECE, 

CHURCH PROGRESS. ‘y 
$ WHAT SHALL WE DO for IRELAND? 


9 


’ 

DEAN STANLEY'S NEW WORK 
—HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. _Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 16s. 

“The ‘Memoriels,’ attractive in style and complete 
in information, have more of the charm of a polished 
essay than the dryness of an old Chureh chronicle; 
they contain a greater amount of learning than has 
ever been breugit together on the subject before, but 
which may be read with as much of real enjoyment as 
if it were a.1 historical romance.”"—Z.raminer, 








QLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo 
Fairy Legends. Collected from Oral Tra- 
dition. By M. Frere. With an Introduc- 
tio and Notes by Sir _BartLe FRERE. 
Illustrations, crown 8yvo. [Next week. 


1 
SECOND EDITION — Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD on the CON- 
TINUITY of SCRIPTURE. Post 
8yo, 6s. 

“Here we have one of the most esteemed of our 
judges bringing an accomplished legal mind to bear 
upon the question of inspiration. In these dark and 
perilous days it is indeed a comfort to find one Ike Sir 
William Page Wood writing of Holy Scripture with all 
the fresh faith of a child-like heart, mellowed by the 
deep experience of a long life."—John But?, 


Mr. DARWIN’S NEW WORK— 
The VARIATION of ANIMALS 
and PLANTS under DOMESTI- 
CATION. Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

[On the 31st. 


6 
THIRD EDITION— Lady 
BROWNLOW'S REMINISCENCES 
of a SEPTUAGENARIAN. [From 
1802 to 1815. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“There is no one who reads this book who would 
not gladiy come again at the call of the * Septuagen- 
arian,’ to hear more of her recollections.”"—T7imes, 


LIFE in ABYSSINIA, during a 


Three Years’ Residence and Travels in 

that Country. By MansFreLp Parkyys. 

New Edition. Illustrations, post 8vo. 
[Next week. 





y 
, 

Mr. SMILES’S NEW WORK— 
The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND 
and IRELAND. 8vo, lis. 

“Mr. Smiles has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 

y, and has made it as fascinating as a romance. 

~ not essayed to depict the religious heroism of 

the social tragedy of the Huguenot story—he has 
restricted himself to the economical influence of its 
migrations, and he has made the statistics and genea- 
logies—of which his work is full—as interesting as 

Homer's list of ships and heroes, or as Milton's array 

of the demi-gods of hell.”"—ritish Quarterly Review, 


A TRUE PORTRAIT of the 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Rev. 
E. D. Creg, M.A. (76 pp.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


10 
The MASSACRE of ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW ; preceded by a History 
of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuite, M.A. 
Illustrations, 8yo, 16s. 

“Mr White's arguments are everywhere conclusive, 
ably Supported by the resulis of deep researches into 
the conte mporary histories of the times of which he 
treats, His language is always forcible, and frequently 
Tises to eloquence, His account of the state of France 
in the middie of the sixteenth century is admirable and 
exGaustive.’"—London Review, 


histor, 


He hi 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





On the 31st inst., SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s Gd. 


LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACIITING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 

Next week, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
By HOLME LE#, Author of ‘Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &e. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, and may be had at all Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A MEMBER OF THE PRO- 
FESSION. 


Opinions of the Press. 

he writes on religious subjects with a genuine e¢arnest- 
ness that reminds one of Dr. Arnold, whose vigorous 
manliness of character he seems to possess in no small 
degree. He is light-hearted and cheery, perhaps a little 
too fond of a sort of slang phraseology, but can be 
grave and even pathetic at times, while he is often 
eloquent, and never dull—altogether a very lively and 
agreeable talker.” 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

“The strong points of our author may be stated at 
onee. He really knows what he is writing about—a 
mighty matter to begin with. He has taught boys, 
lived with them, and studied them; and can look at 
them, though a schoolmaster, with other than a schvol- 
master's eyes.” 

“ SPECTATOR.” 

“This is @ manly, earnest book. The author de- 
scribes in a series of essays the life and work of a 
schoolmaster; and as he has lived that life, and done 
that work from deliberate choice, his story is worth 
hearing. Why does the writer of a book so honest and 
thoughtful as this about dominies come before the 
public anonymously? Let us hope that a second edi- 
tion will ere long be called for, and that thus an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded of correcting this mistake.” 

* ATHEN EUM.” 

“The author is no Sabbatarian, and does not set a 

high value upon cither sermons or social essays, Yet 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 
Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London, and all Booksellers. 


“City Press.” 

“We regard ‘A Book about Dominies’ as pre- 
eminently a book of the season; it is a book in which 
parents and guardians of boys will find many sugges- 
tive hints.” 

“DAILY Review.” 

“Tt ought to find its way at once to the hands of 
every pupil-teacher in the country; but the oldest 
member of the profession will be a man of no ordinary 
accomplishment and experience if he does not here 
find something to encourage, to incite, to instruct, and 
to console him.” 














NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
This day is published, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: 


THEIR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND- 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Self-Help,” “Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


among ourselves, The whole revolution, so to speak, 
took place so gradually, the new population amalga- 
mated so readily and thoroughly with the old, that 
people hardly attached to the phenomena which passed 
under their eyes their real importance, Mr. Smiles's 
account of it is, therefore, admirably calculated to 
impart not only new knowledge, but really new ideas, 
to most of us.”"—/’all Mall Gazette. 


“The work of Mr. Smiles embraces a subject which 
has never been adequately treated, at least in English 
literature —the history, namely, of the French and 
Flemish Protestant refugees to this country, and their 
descendants.........0f the powerful influence exercised 
by this immigration on our industry, commerce, arts, 
literature, even our usages and modes of thought, few 
are aware, The subject is by no means a familiar one 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE ELEPHANT HUNTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. 8yo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 32s. 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


COMPRISING FIFTEEN YEARS’ HUNTING AND TRADING EXPERIENCES. 
By JAMES CHAPMAN, F.R.G.S, 

“ With a single exception no traveller can pretend to an acquaintance with the interior of South Africa, from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Indian Ocean, and from the Cape to the Zambesi, so prolonged and 
varied as the author of these volumes. His contributions to Natural History form one of the most attractive 
features of his work."—£,rtract from Editor's Preface. 

London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden ; and 
° EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross. 








HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
387th Year. 


The Proprictors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM 
CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. By Jane 


GORDON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, [This day. 
, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN—PYM, CROM- 


WELL, and PITT. By GoLpwIn SmiTH, Crown 8vo, 5s, (This day. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. 


nile Paupers. By FLORENCE Hit, Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The Training of Juve- 
[This day. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Professor MAURICE. 


The GROUND and OBJECT of HOPE for MAN- 


KIND. Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Professor KINGSLEY. 


DISCIPLINE, and other SERMONS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


(This day. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. Eight Lectures 
by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GLOBE SERIES.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the original 
Editions, with a Biographical Introduction. By HENRY KINGSLEY. Royal 
feap. Svo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By an Otp 


Boy. Witha Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d, [Z7'his day. 


FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1868. A 


Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of 
the Civilized World, forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


HISTORICUS.—LETTERS on SOME QUESTIONS 
oe er LAW. Reprinted from the Zimes, with considerable 


Also, ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Hosarr. 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
UTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 
- GRAPH, in Seven Letters. Edited, in Assertion of his Brother's Rights, by 
the Rev. THOMAS FOTHERGILL COOKE, M.A, 

“ While philosophers were playing with the telegraph, and exhibiting it as a ‘ possi- 
bility,’ Mr. Cooke grasped the electric toy, and converted it into one of the subtlest 
and most valuable sgents the world has ever beheld,”"—CROMWELL F.. VARLEY, Dublin 
Express, Nov. 21, 1866. (Page 69.) 

“Mr. Cooke, who, far more even than Wheatstone, deserves the title of Father 
of the El i graph, will assuredly ever maintain the premiere niche in the 
role of the scientific and mechanical benefactors of the human race."—Lngineering 
Review, Feb. 15, 1867. (Page 92.) 

Bath: R. E. Peacu. London: SImMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 














[January 25, 1868, 
ee, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 100, 


Will be published on February 1, price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “WAGES” 
2, DEAN STANLEY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS OF PHIT ioe 
OF MOSCOW.” PHILARET 
3. Mr. HELPS “REALMAH.” (Continued) 
4. PROFESSOR SEELEY ON “MILTON'S PoOLITi@iz 
OPINIONS.” OLITICAL 
5. Mr. GEIKIE’S “ BARON'S STONE OF KILLOCHANT 
6. Miss YONGE’S “ CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued) ~ 
7. Mr. HULLAWS * COLLOQUY IN GREY FRIAR” 
8. Mrs. KEMBLE ON “LADY MACBETH” 
. Mr. GEORGE MEREDITIWS “© THE ORCHARD AN 
HEATH.” a 























© 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 








This day is published, No. VIL. of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Prigg 


One Shilling. Conducted by EpMuND YATES. 

CONTENTS:—1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D, ari 
Illustration), Chaps. XX VIL to XXIX.—2. A Colonial Minister.—3, Baby xe 
an Iilustration).—4. Ireland for the Irish, by Frances Power Cobbe.—5, Hermione: 
in Three Phases, by * The Detrimental.” Phase LI. * Dangerous!”; IIL Thaw ~§ 
Plunging.—7. The Rock Ahead, by Edmund Yates (with an Illustration); Book 
IL, Chaps. IIL, IV., V.—8. The Romance of a Glove.—9. Something like Charity 
10. Poetry and Italian Politics. —11. English Photographs, No. L, by an American, 
—l2. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence, No. VIIL—13. The Val nti —| 
The Flaneur at the Play. —n 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family Papers 

and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Firzegratp. 
2 vols. (Just ready, ; 
NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 


By G, A. SALA, Author of * My Diary in America,” &e. 1 vol., 15s, 
[Ready this day, 








The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 


of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and Artists of 
Eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY, Price 12s. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers, 


*,* Also may be had, uniform with the above, “The Savage Club Papers for 1367.” 

JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and 
School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols. (Ready this day at all Libraries, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 

of “ Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. In 3 vols. [This day, 
SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. By the Author of “Re 


commended to Mercy,” &., &c. 3 vols, [Yearly ready. 


The GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 


SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of * The Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
PENDER CuUDLIP), Author of * Called to Account,” &. 3 vols. [Heady this day. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, 3 vols. [This day. 
GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morley Farrow, Author 
of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street. 








Will be ready on the 31st inst. 
Tue ART JOURS A i, 
No. LX XIX., for FEBRUARY, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
With this Number will be issued the Eleventh Part | 


| FILACKWOOD'S 


Brownlows.—Conclusion. 


of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS | Memoirs of Sir a | Ona Spiteful Letter. 


EXHIBITION, containing numerous Engravings of | Linda Tressel.—Part . 
Wood Seulpture, Chandeliers, Jewellery, Cabinet | Cornelius O'Dowd,—Some 
Work, Ivory Carving, Windsor Curtains, Glass, &c, 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :—l. “De Foe in the Pillory.” 
after E. Crowe—2 





—The Queen. 


FEBRUARY, 1868, No. DCX XVUIL, price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, | 


far 


—Only an Irishman !—Taking 
Deadlock at Rome—* Kriiliwinckel.” | 
Historical Sketches of the Reign of George Il, No. I. | What Monsieur Saw in England. Illustrated. 


MAGAZINE, ‘for | te A WEEK.—NEW SERIES. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS. 
The JANUARY Part will be published on the 27th, 
price 9d, and will contain :— 
By Alfred Tennyson, DCL, 


| 
| 


| Poet Laureate. 
gs not generally known | New Year's Day Vows 
zit out in Money—The | The Originu! Biue Beard, 
| Shooting over a Bull Dog. 





in 






| Curiosities of Sound. 








wick, R.A., and F. Goodall, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTR 
the Universal Exhi 
Royal Armoury of England, by Charles Boutell, M.A., 
illustrated—Golden Thoughts, 
Pictures in the Paris Exhibition—Doreé’s Pictures at 
the Egyptian Hall—The Exploration of Palestine— 
Photographs from the Seven Churches—-The Art of 
the Armourer, illustrated—Art Gossip and Notabilia, 
&e., &e, 
London: VirTVe and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 98. 
rTRuk CORNUILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 


1868. With Illustrations by M. 













ELLEN Epwakpbs and GEorGE Du MAURIER, 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With an Ilustra- 


tion.) 
Chapter 31—On the Road to Italy. 
* —The Church Patrons at Albano, 
33—A Small Lodging at Louvaine, 
" At Louvaine. 
The Three Lyrists; Horace, Burns, and Béranger. 
Some Chapters on Talk— 
Chapter 11—Of Promoting Talk. 
= 12—How to Talk. 
13—The Same. 
14—The Same. 
On Tron Forts and Shields. 
My Neighbour Neily. (With an Tilustration.) 
Anarchy and Authority (continued), 
Arnold. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 






tioNS:—The Textile Fabrics of | 


The Wayfarers,” after T. Cres- | 
tion, by Mrs. Bury Palliser—The 
| 
} 


illustrated—French | 


By Matthew | 


Fenianism, and the Trish at Home and Abroad. 
The Queen of the Highlands. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 64, 5s 64, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
|} 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, fgr Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
| liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
| paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 
| ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

: Established 1541, 





| Waiting Dinner. 
| Snowed Up. Illustration. 
| Waste. 
| Witcheraft in Devon. 
| Offenbach’s Music, 
| The Siren’ usic Heard Again. 
Death-Dealing Arrows. Drawn by J, E, Millais. RA. 
Through a Match Factory. 
| Pretty Maruschka. 
| Table Talk. 
And the first Eleven Chapters of 
Foul Play, by Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault 
Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 
PRICE NINEPENCE. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, EC. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
4 e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
London— (22 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Navy, Military, Deputy Lieutenants’ Outfits, and 
| Court Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the 
Embroidery and Appointments being kept ready, and 
may be inspected. 
| GOURT DRESSES LENT for LEVEES or DRAW- 
| ING-ROOMS. 
esr = = $$ 
|\QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, best, a 
Bo moderate prices, 4 
If. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, ro 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchesteti 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded on application —MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 4 King 
Street, Cheapside. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL 
This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown S8yo. 


The WHITE ROSE. By Wnuyte Metvitie. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. 


CLARKE, 








By Cares 


3 vols, crown 8yo. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. A Story of the Household 
and the Desert. By OUIDA. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. Sreere. 
SABINA. By Lady Woov. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 


“For Love shall still be lord of all.” 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Boyte. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Ready this day, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOHN. 


By J. A. Sr. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 
LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs, H. Lioyp 
EVANS. 
flon. ROBERT LYTTON'S NEW POEMS. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 
Rosert Lytton (Owen Meredith). 
Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 10s 6d, SECOND EDITION. 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA. 
By Henry DvurTon. 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 9s. 
FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery in 
Mauritius. By C.J. BOYLE. 
Crown 8yvo, 9s. 
STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. By 
W. W. IRELAND, M.D. 
Post 8vo, 5s, 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. 


BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 


By Capt. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





In 12mo, price 6s, cloth, or in 2 parts, 3s 6d each. ° 
wHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED by OLD AUTHORS. By 
WILLIAM Lowes RusuTon, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





DEDICATED by permission to FIELD-MARSHAL HLR.H. the DUKE of 
CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s, 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 
: SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B., K.C.H., G.C.F. Derived chiefly from 
his own Letters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by Major- 
General FERDINAND WHITTINGHAM, C.B. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Frontispiece designed and engraved on steel by John 
Martin, price 12s, cloth. 
HE FALLof NINEVEH: a Poem. By Epwin ATHERSTONE. 
Second Edition, corrected and otherwise improved. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


TL Ty rr r~r . 
EW FOWN HALL, Pendleton, Manchester. —'The 
Ft BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44., or by post 5d., contains:—A Fine View 
and Plans of the Town Hall now finished at Pendleton—The Education of the 
Craftsmen—The Drainage of Land—A Working-Man’s Defence—Westminster Hall 
—Notes from York—Painting as Fine Art—Art Workmanship at Society of Arts, 
and other papers,—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen, 
_____——____ 
CHURCH, 








REE CHRISTIAN Newton House, Church 
,_ Street, Kensington.—Rev. W. H. CHANNING is now preaching Two Series 
of Sermons, 
, Subjects: Morning, “ Free Religious Communion ;” Evening, “The Spiritual and 
Social Tendencies of the Age.” 
gone, January 26: Morning, “ Rationalism and Free Thought ;” Evening, “ The 
Vaugelical Alliance and Revivalism.” 


NEW WORKS. 


GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsey, 


LL.D. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with an Introductory Letter by 
the Dean of WESTMINSTER. Vols. Land II. 8vo, 30s, [On Thursday next. 


2 
The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By Sven Nitsson. With an Introduction by Sir Jonn Lrpsock, 
Bart., F.R.S, Svo, with Plates, (On Thursday next. 


3 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpatt, 


LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, Plate and 101 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


4 
HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 


Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. 
MALLESON, Svo, l6s, 


The IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Francis 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


6 


ROME; its Ruler and its Institutions. By Joun F. 


Magverre, M.P, Third Edition, revised and continued. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 
(in February. 


7 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of George IIL, 1760-1860, By Sir T. Erskine May, K.C.B, 
Second Edition, 2 vols, Syo, 33s, 


8 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 


to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY Froupe, M.A. Vols. L. to X. 
Svo, £7 2e. 


9 
Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; 


with “Ivry” and the “Armada.” 16mo, 4s 6d. 


10 
MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS ; 


with Selections from their Writings. By EmmLy TAYLOR. Royal 18mo, 5s. 


ll 
Bishop ELLICOTT’S HISTORICAL LECTURES 


on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Fourth Edition. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


12 


The BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in its 
Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Smitn, Pb.D, Vol. 


Svo, 15s, 


13 
The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By 


the Rev. JouN AYRE, M.A, With Maps, 16 Plates, and many Wovdcuts, Feap, 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


14 
BIBLE ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
2 — of publication, copiously illustrated, in Twenty Monthly Parts, price 

15 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 


in 1 vol., with Classified and Chronological Index of Names. By W. L, R. 
CATES, 8yo, 21s. 
16 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER of 
the WORLD; or, Dictionary of Geography, in 1 vol., revised to July, 1867. 8vo, 


3ls 6d, 


17 
ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
Twenty-secoud Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
18 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account 
of Various Cities and Men. By “A. K. H. B.,” Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Post Svo, 9s, 

19 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to “The Journal of a 


Home Life.” By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. [On February 3. 


20 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Letters 


and Diaries of an ENGLISH PREACHER. 8vo, 12s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





Hours of Service, 11 a.m., 7 p.m. 
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BREAKFAST 








The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. 
Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour developed by the 
special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage 
for breakfast by thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made simply by 


pouring-on boiling water or milk. 


EPPSS 








“Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,’ Dr. Hassall says, “and contains 


every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS and CO., the 
Homeeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the view of pro- 
viding for those under treatment an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. 
The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, has 
in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborateness to which it may be 


said to have owed its first success. 





COCOA. 


LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the * SPEcraToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 25, 1863, 
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